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Those who scoff at the importance of 


m |) the Retail Credit Manager should con- al 
f | sider that Thirty-five Billion dollars Bl 
: | of Credit was extended by Retailers | | 
; | during the past year, with no unusual a} 


loss or disturbance to our financial sys- | 1 
tem. There is no profession which 
has as much to do with stabilizing 
National Prosperity as the Retail 





Credit Manager. 
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. a A . evidence that the McDonald GRAVITY-LOCK 
GRAVITY-LOCK Binder wins every time it comes Binder is first in speed and ease of operation. 


| ee are a few of the reasons why the McDonald Read the letter shown below. It is unbiased 


to the question of speed and ease of operation. Only 
two operations are needed to place sheets in posting posi- 
tion. New sheets can be readily and easily inserted. A SRW “3 2 
simple pressure on the back opens it. A slight pressure on f 
the top closes it. No key is required for opening or closing. alls actor VY 
Binder does not have to be broken apart to insert or remove | ~- in Ever 
sheets. Many firms that have made exacting tests of binder "We hove Yd Way 
efficiency say that the McDonald GRAVITY-LOCK Binder sink, Binder (oon being weld Greys; 
is the fastest in operation of all binders on the market. ' TY in every way. 1% then gBOE tment 
This means a saving in labor and expense. Let us prove 
the facts to you. 
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An interesting 24-page book ° 
—giving full details regard- (Signed ) 
ing the construction and A Large M. 

operation of a MCDONALD €tropolita B 
GRAVITY-LOCK BINDER, n Bank 
also the experiences of many 
offices using this binder, will 
be sent free on request. No 
obligation. Simply ask for 
Booklet No. 20. 7 
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Associated Retail emt Men & Credit Dice 


St. adi 


Has Increased Its Credit Reporting System 
of Telautographs 


By Adding Two More Department Stores 


THE SYSTEM NOW INCLUDES 
Famous-Barr Company Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Company Kline’s, Incorporated 


Boyd-Richardson Men’s Apparel Company Union House Furnishing Company 
Thomas W. Garland, Inc. 














(Typical System at Credit Bureaus) 


Lamson Brothers Co., Toledo, says: 


“We have only words of praise for our Telautograph. In fact, we don’t see 
how we ever got along without it now. 

“One day last week we had one hundred and two applications on which we 

This Store has a were waiting for reports. The clerks in the credit department were very busy 
Direct with refer charges and other routine work. When we finally had time to check 
TELAUTOGRAPH up on the Telautograph, we found that during the time we were so busy, sixty- 
Connection to the seven of the reports had come to us. Had one clerk had to take them over the 
Merchants Credit phone we should have had to have extra help in the department. We were also 
enabled to make deliveries from these Telautograph reports and did not have to 

Adjustment Co. wait until they came to us in the regular way. 

“We feel that our Telautograph has been put to the most rigid test, as we have 
used it through our Anniversary Sale and our Removal Sale. During both events 
we opened an exceedingly large number of accounts. 

“And now in the midst of our Christmas business, it is still giving 100% 
service.’ 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory—16 West Sixty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
We Have 45 Branches Serving Over 500 Cities in U. S. and Canada 
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EDITORIAL 





O ONE shouldcontinueina vocation 
he doesn't love, because we cannot 
hope to be successful unless we put 

our heart in our work. 


When you set out to gain your liveli- 
hood as a Credit Executive, you should 
make up your mind to be the best. 


One of the essential qualifications of a 
Credit Manager is the ability to interpret 
himself to those with whom he comes in 
contact. Many really brilliant men are 
unable to do this, and therein is the 
explanation of their failure to rise above 
the average. 


Men do not become successful just by 
accident. It is by hard work and study, 
and the ability to apply their knowledge. 


The difference between a $20.00 a week 
clerk and a $20,000.00 a year executive is 
solely application of knowledge. 


Some clerks have better educations 
and more brains than executives, but 
they remain clerks because of lack of 
vision and aggressiveness. They have 
no faith in themselves. 


This is particularly true of Credit 
Managers. They do not get beyond the 
routine of their office. The successful 
executive has a broad perspective of the 
whole business. He studies every angle 
and grasps the fundamentals, so he is 
better equipped to handle the problems 
which confront him. 


The Credit Executive as a Vocation 


Fear of error is a poor excuse for failure 
to assume responsibility. You can not 
tell how much responsibility you can 
carry unless youtry. You learn by trying 
and if you do stumble, what of it? You 
can apply that knowledge to your next 
task and with confidence in yourself, 
master the most difficult task. 


We can hire thousands of persons to do 
the ordinary and routine things, for a few 
dollars a month. The ones who get the 
big salaries are those who do the unusual 
or extraordinary. They shed detail, 
create new ideas and make important 
executive positions for themselves. 


In this age of Retail Credit expansion, 
when approximately thirty billions of 
dollars represents the annual Retail 
Credit sales of the country, there is no 
profession where the call for trained 
executives is as great as in the position 
of Retail Credit Manager. 


The opportunity is confronting every 
Retail Credit Manager, and the question 
is “Will you grasp it?” The National 
Retail Credit Association is creating op- 
portunities for Credit Managers and 
those who have become active members 
and take enthusiastic interest in its prog- 
ress are reaping its benefits. 


< 
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Why We Pay a 


Bonus to Our Credit Manager 
By E. Gamlen 


Gen. Mdse. and Sales Manager, FRANK WERNER CO. STORES, San Francisco, California 


T IS an established custom to pay a bonus to buyers 
and heads of departments, and it is profitable to do 
so because the bonus is usually calculated on in- 

creased sales that are obtained at a given maintained 
mark-up and at a given rate of stock turnover. The store 
receives a benefit under such an arrangement and it is 
quite willing to share the benefit it receives with the indi- 
vidual whom it believes is chiefly responsible for the 
results obtained. Such an arrangement is fundamentally 
sound, because it provides an incentive to the buyer to do 
his utmost and guarantees a reward if certain results are 
achieved. It also offers a protection to the store, inas- 
much as the store only pays to the buyer a part (some- 
times only a small part) of the total benefit that was 
derived. In other words, it is a mutual proposition: 
Both store and employee benefit. 

The Credit Office can be merchandised by applying 
the same principles to it that are applied to regular mer- 
chandise departments. Establish quotas, determine turn- 
overs, control bad debts as you control unseasonable 
merchandise, and if you get the desired results—PAY 
YOUR CREDIT MANAGER A BONUS. We do, 
and find it profitable. We do it for selfish reasons. 

We want 

(1) Increased business 

(2) Increased collection turnover 

(3) Decreased write-off 

(4) Weare willing to pay to get these results. 
If credit men throughout the 


on increased collections the credit man would drive his 
accounts too hard and thereby lose customer good-will, 


-resulting ultimately in a decreased volume. 


The plan outlined and put into operation by Frank 
Werner Co. meets these objections, and turns them to 
advantage. Here is the plan: 

(1) A reasonable charge sales quota was estab- 
lished for the year, taking our advertising 
and expansion plans into consideration. 

(2) We established a definite collection percent- 
age quota, being guided by past perform- 
ance, but setting the quota a little higher. 

(3) We established a quota for bad debts— 
“write off.” 

(4) We decided to pay— 

(a) A bonus at a certain percentage on 
the charge sales that were in excess of the 
quota. 

(b) An additional bonus at certain per- 
centages on collections that were in excess 
of the collection percentage quota. 

(c) A further additional bonus at a cer- 
tain percentage of the write-off that was 
below the percentage quota. 

(d) We imposed a corresponding penalty, 
chargeable only against bonus, for collec- 
tions below the quota, and “write off” above 
the quota. No penalty is to be imposed if 

charge sales fall below the 





nation will demonstrate these 


quota, as the house may want to 





things to their employer they 


restrict credit under certain cir- 


won't have to sell him the idea of 
a bonus plan, the employer will 
want to buy it. (The plan out- 
lined hereafter is called “The 
Gamlen Bonus Plan for Credit 
Managers” because it was devised 
by Mr. Gamlen and put into opera- 
tion by him for their credit man- 
ager, Mr. Geo. Kramer.) 

There have always been two 
major objections to a bonus plan 
for credit men. On the one hand 
it was argued that if a bonus was 
paid to credit men based on in- 
creased charge sales that it would 
have a tendency to encourage lax 
credit granting, with the conse- 
quent increase in losses from bad 
debts. On the other hand it was 
contended that if a bonus was paid 





OR some reason, either ex- 
F plainable or unexplainable, a 

bonus plan for Credit Men is 
not an established custom. At differ- 
ent times several individuals have 
discussed plans in order that a bonus 
arrangement could be worked out for 
Credit Managers, but so far as the 
writer is aware all efforts to estab- 
lish the custom have failed. This is 
to be regretted because both the 
stores and credit men generally are 
suffering a loss as the result. Store 
managers have undoubtedly over- 
looked the merchandising of their 
credit office. There’s money in it, 
and more money can be made by 
merchandising it. 

















cumstances. 

Under such a plan the house is 
protected, for when passing on 
applications for credit several 
forces are at work in the credit 
manager’s mind that enable him to 
reach a decision in accordance with 
our store policy. We desire our 
credit manager to be neither too 
liberal nor too conservative in 
granting credit. In collections we 
desire him to be persistent, fair 
and courteous, yet at the same 
time retain customer good-will. If 
the “write off” is too great he is 
penalized; if below the quota he 
is rewarded, but all accounts on 
the books one year must auto- 
matically go into the “write off.” 
Credit office expenses are under 
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control. If under an arrangement such as this our credit 
manager receives a bonus, he has earned every nickel. 
In the truest sense we do not pay him a bonus, he pays 
himself. He writes his own check, and an additional 
check for the firm, because he earns more than he re- 
ceives. 

Consider the credit office as you would a regular mer- 
chandise department. It is only one step removed, for 
the merchandise is on the books instead of on the shelves. 
It is only half sold, and is not completely sold until the 
money is in the till. Compare now the total of your Ac- 
counts Receivable with the inventory at cost in any one 
of your departments and see where you have the largest 
investment. Some stores have Accounts Receivable that 
are in excess of their total inventory. Yet, speaking 
generally, department managers and buyers often receive 
compensation in excess of the compensation paid to 
credit managers. Such a condition does not appear to 
be equitable and may be partially responsible for slow 
collection turnover and big “write offs.” When stock 
turnover has to be speeded up one of two things are 
usually done: 

(1) The merchandise is marked down, or 

(2) Extra inducements are held out to salespeople 

and buyers; sometimes both mark-downs 
and inducements are needed to move the 
stock, in addition to the extra advertising. 

The credit manager cannot mark down his accounts 
receivable ; it isn’t customary. He is not offered induce- 
ments to liquidate his accounts more rapidly. He is sim- 


ply told to speed up his collections and has little or noth-- 


ing to say in planning the credit and merchandising 
policies. The day is coming—truly it seems a long time 
on the way—when store managers will be eager to apply 
merchandising principles to their credit offices and just 
as eager to compensate their credit managers more 
equitably. 

Let us take some imaginary figures so that we may get 
a better picture of how our bonus plan works out: Sup- 
pose for a moment a store had on its books Accounts 
Receivable in the sum of $200,000.00 (this is a very 
moderate sum these days but it will serve our purpose), 
and that the collection turnover equalled exactly 40% 
each month, also that the charge sales exactly equalled 
the sum of the collections. The figures would be as 
follows: 


Jan. 1, 1928 Accts. Receivable on 


Dec. 31, 1928 Cash received on A/C 
during the year 


Dec. 31, 1928 Accts. Receivable Bal. 
at end of year 


You will observe that the Accounts Receivable were 
turned 4.8 times during the year—that is $960,000.00 
cash received+$200,000.00 Accounts Receivable=4.8 


E. Gamlen 


times. Perhaps a survey of your business would reveal 
that your charge sales were running 5% over the pre- 
vious year, you would then set your charge sales quota 
at say an average of $84,000.00 or $85,000.00 a month. 
(The monthly sales fluctuate, of course, December being 
probably more than twice the previous eleven months’ 
average. Whichever method you wish to adopt the 
answer is the same.) 

Now let us say, as in the example given above, your 
collections exactly equalled 40% and your write off was, 
say, 1% of the charge sales: Your credit manager’s 
quota would then be: 


Cash on A/C Charge Sales Reserve for 
40% Quota Quota Write Off 

85,000.00 $ 850.00 

850.00 

850.00 


Balances 
$ 200,000.00 $ 
205,000.00 
208,000.00 
209,800.00 
210,880.00 
211,528.00 
211,917.00 
212,150.00 
212,290.00 
212,374.00 
212,424.00 . 
212,454.00 85,000.00 


$2,518,817.00 $1,007,528.00 $1,020,000.00 $10,200.00 


In the foregoing illustration of your credit manager’s 

quota figures it will be observed that— 

(1) $85,000.00 was set as the average monthly 
quota for charge sales. 

(2) That you had determined on a collection quota 
of 40% of the balances outstanding at the 
first of each month. 

(3) That an allowance of 1% on the monthly 
charge sales was allowed for “write off” for 
bad debts. 


(The 40% on the balances is figured to the nearest dollar, with the 
result that the figures shown are $1.20 more than 40% of the grand total 
balances—40% of 2,518,817.00 equals 1,007,526.80, not 1,007,528.00 as 
shown above.) 


Now let us assume that it was decided to pay your 
credit manager : 
(1) 1% on the charge sales that are in excess of 
the quota, and 
(2) 1% on the collections that are in excess of 
40% of the average monthly balances, but 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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which shall be increased to 2% if the collec- 
tions equal 42% of the average monthly 
balances, also 

10% of the “difference” in the “write off” 
that is less than the quota. 

A penalty of 1% shall be imposed on the dif- 
ference in collections should they not reach 
40%. If collections equal only 38% or less, 
a penalty of 2% shall be imposed, charge- 
able against bonus. 

(5) A penalty of 10% on the “write off” that is in 

excess of the quota percentage. 

(6) The Credit Manager’s guaranteed salary to 

be $500.00 a month. 

Now let us imagine we are in January, 1930, and that 
we are calculating the Credit Manager’s bonus for 1929. 
Assume the results were as follows: 

1. Total balances 

2. Total charge sales for year 
3. Total collections 42% 

4. Total write off 


$2,600,000.00 
1,140,000.00 
1,092,000.00 
10,000.00 


Calculation: Bonus 
Actual charge sales 


Less quota 


$1,140,000.00 
1,020,000.00 


120,000.00 Bonus 1% = $1,200.00 
1,092,000.00 
1,040,000.00 


Excess over quota 
Actual collections 


Less 40% of 2,600,000.00 


52,000.00 Bonus 2% 
10,000.00 


11,400.00 
1,400.00 Bonus 10% = 140.00 


: Total Bonus Payable $2,380.00 
The Credit Manager’s total remuneration therefore 


would be: 


Excess over quota 
Actual write off 
Write off allowed 1% of 
1,140,000.00 


1,040.00 


Salary for year 
Bonus as above 


$6,000.00 
2,380.00 


Total remuneration $8,380.00 

Had the collections averaged 41.9% instead of 42% the 
bonus on collections would have been 1% of $59,400.00 
or $594 instead of $1,040.00. If the collections had 
been 39%, the Credit Manager would have been pen- 
alized $260.00, which equals 1% of the difference 
between the collection quota: $1,040,000.00 and $1,014,- 
000.00, which latter sum equals 39% of $2,600,000.00. 
The penalty of $260.00 would be deducted from the 
bonus due on charge sales thus: 

Bonus due on charge sales 1% on $120,- 


Deduct penalty 1% on collections that 
were $26,000.00 less than the quota 


Add bonus on write off below quota 


Total bonus due 


If the write off had been more than 1% of the total 


charge sales a penalty of 10% on the excess would have 
been imposed. 


It does not take much imagination to see the tremen- 
dous stimulus such a plan is to a credit manager. He 
dare not let up on his collections and he dare not relax 
his vigilance of applications. The plan works for him 
and against him, keeping him in the straight and narrow 
path as far as is humanly possible. 

And where does the store come out in the first exam- 
ple given above, where the credit manager’s bonus was 
$2,380.00? How much did the store gain? 

Assuming the store makes on the average, after In- 
come Tax deductions, 5% on its charge sales, and that 
it pays 6% on borrowed money, it would make: 

$120,000.00 increased charge sales @ 5% $6,000.00 

52,000.00 increased collections ) 

figured @ 26,000 for 6 as 1 Sea 
1,400.00 saved completely 1,400.00 


$8,960.00 
2,380.00 


Total gain 
Less bonus to Credit Manager 


$6,580.00 


Net gain to the store 


In the example where only 39% was collected the 
result would be: 
$120,000.00 increased charge sales 5% 
1,400.00 saved in write off 


$6,000.00 
1,400.00 


7,400.00 


Deduct Credit Manager’s Bonus 1,080.00 


Net gain to store $6,320.00 


In the latter case it may be argued that the store was | 


compelled to borrow more money from the bank because 
collections had not reached the desired quota of 40%. 
So if we figure that it was necessary to borrow the 
difference $26,000.00 and calculate interest at 6% for 
six months, the sum of $780.00 would have to be de- 
ducted from $6,320.00, leaving a net gain of $5,540.00. 

The net increase to the store in the first example is 
equivalent to a net profit at 5% on $131,600.00, or 1% 
on $658,000.00. Who would not pay a bonus on such 
results ? 


It is not to be assumed that the percentage rates used 
above are suitable for all stores. It is the principle on 
which the bonus is calculated that should be taken into 
consideration and percentage rates determined to suit in- 
dividual conditions. 


In our Credit Department it is interesting to watch ° 


the spirit in which the bonus is calculated month by 
month and to see the splendid enthusiasm that prevails, 
for it will be observed that the figures change constantly 
and the victory is not won until the last month is com- 
plete. We have a credit department that works 100% 
for the store; we are proud of the results achieved: 
Charge sales have increased, collections have increased 
and write off has decreased. We are confident the prin- 
ciple we have adopted is sound, and are therefore glad 
to recommend it to any store that wants a better, brighter 
and happier credit office. 
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Startling Facts Regarding 
Retail Distribution 


By Milan V. Ayers 


Analyst, National Assn. of Finance Companies. 


T IS commonly esti- 
mated that there are 
forty billions of dollars 

worth of goods sold at re- 
tail in this country in one 
year. That estimate was 
made several years ago, and 
I think it is too small. As 
a matter of fact, strange as 
it may seem, there is noth- 
ing like a real census figure, 
that is, there are no really 
reliable statistics on the total volume of retail sales. 
The Census Bill, which was signed by the President 
two or three days ago, contains a provision for a cen- 
sus of distribution. That means that every retail con- 
cern in the country will be canvassed and will be asked 
to state the total volume of sales for this current year, 
and also quite a good many other figures about their 
business. When that census has been completed, we 
shall know what the total volume of retail sales is. I 
think it will turn out to be about fifty-five billions of 


Milan V. Ayers 


dollars. A part of those sales, of course, are made for - 


cash, and a very considerable part are made on some 
kind of deferred payment arrangement. That includes 
charge accounts, open accounts, installment selling and 
in a good many cases it includes installment selling 
which is called by some fancy name. 

This census, which is about to be taken in connec- 
tion with the decennial census, is an outgrowth of a 
sample census of distribution which was made in 1927, 
and concerns the figures of 1926 for eleven cities. It 
was made at the instance, I believe, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, assisted by many affili- 
ated associations and was directed by the United States 
Census Bureau. The eleven cities in which this census 
was taken were Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, 
Fargo, North Dakota; Kansas City, Missouri; Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Syracuse, New York. The smallest 
of those cities was Fargo, North Dakota, with a popu- 
lation of twenty-six thousand, and the largest was 
Chicago, with a population of over three million. The 
total population of the eleven cities is estimated at six 
million, seven hundred and ninety-three thousand, in 
1926. 

Two or three of the charts which I am going to 
show you relate to that census. The reason that I am 
devoting attention to that census is that, after all, your 
business as credit bureaus is entirely based on the 
deferred portion of the fifty-five billions of dollars of 


retail sales. I do not know just how big the deferred 
portion is, but it is obviously very many billions of 
dollars, and that is a pretty large foundation for busi- 
ness or for a class of business. 

This first chart is intended to show a rather remark- 
able thing in regard to the size of the businesses that 
were concerned in this census, and which are, of course, 
typical of the retail business of the United States. 
There are two curves, one of which is labeled “small 
to large” and the other “large to small.” There are 
figures here running horizontally from ten to one hun- 
dred, and the same way vertically, ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty up to one hundred; those are per cent figures. 

Now, the way of making that chart is this: Eighty 
thousand stores are included in the list from which 
these figures are taken. Assume that the items for 
those eighty thousand are arranged in a column, eighty 
thousand items, consisting of the annual sales per 
store, with the smallest annual sales at the top and, as 
they go down the column, the sales get bigger and 
bigger until, at the bottom, we probably have Marshall 
Field’s, of Chicago, with many millions of annual sales. 
I do not know that that was the largest, but I assume 
it probably was, inasmuch as Chicago was one of the 
cities and Marshall Field’s, I think, must have been 
the biggest store. 

This lower curve shows what happens in getting 
toward the total, if we start at the top of that column 
and add them up. When we have got ten per cent of 
the number of stores added, we would have a small 
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fraction of one per cent of the annual sales, and when 
we have added twenty per cent of the stores, we had 
just one per cent of the total annual volume of sales. 
At fifty per cent of the stores, we still have less than 
ten per cent, and at sixty per cent of the stores, we 
just hit ten per cent of the total annual sales volume. 
Then, as we get over to the right, to ninety per cent 
of the stores, we have then only thirty per cent of the 
sales ; the other ten per cent of the stores naturally got 
the other seventy per cent of the sales. 

The upper curve is made from just the same figures 
taken the other way. Here we start at the bottom end 
of that column and add it up, and the curve goes up 
almost vertically. When we get up to sixty per cent 
of the volume, we have five per cent of the stores. 
When we reach seventy-five per cent of the volume, we 
have fifteen per cent of the stores; ninety per cent of 
the volume, forty per cent of the stores. 

Now, that reveals that the great mass of the retail 
dealers of the country are small, do a very small busi- 
ness, and a relatively small proportion of the stores are 
big and do a very large proportion of the total busi- 
ness. That will seem to support a theory that I think 
some of you have, that a Credit Bureau ought not to 
concern itself with the “small fry” of a community, 
but ought to only serve the few big stores that do the 
bulk of business. It certainly does show that there is 
that distinction, the many stores do the small end of 
the business. I do not agree with that conclusion, and 
I will tell you why, later, but I wanted to show you the 
facts, as that census revealed them. 

The next chart is very much on the same order. It 
relates to all the stores and their sales in dollars per 
year. The circle represents the total number of stores. 
Starting at the zero and going toward the right is a 
segment of the circle which amounts to twenty-eight 
per cent of all the stores. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the total number of stores 
do from nothing up to five thousand dollars a year 
sales. That is not profits, it is sales, volume. Twenty- 
eight per cent of them do five thousand or less. The 
next segment relates to stores selling from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand dollars per year, and it is nineteen 
per cent of all the stores, and the two items together 
amount to forty-seven per cent of all the stores. 

The next segment is stores selling from ten to twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars per year. That comes to 
twenty-eight per cent. The three segments together 
come to seventy-five per cent of all the stores. The 
next segment is $25,000 to $50,000 annual sales, repre- 
senting fourteen per cent, the total to there is eighty- 
nine per cent. The next segment is $50,000 to $100,000 
annual sales, and they amount to six per cent of all 
the stores. Thus far we have covered ninety-five per 
cent of all the stores, and we have a little segment left 
which obviously amounts to five per cent of the stores, 
and they do all the business over $100,000 per year, 
five per cent of the stores. Of course, it is obvious 
that there are a great many stores that cannot spend 
very much money for credit service. 
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Consider the first three-quarters of all of them, the 
most that any of those stores, seventy-five stores out 
of every one hundred, sell is $25,000 a year. They 
have a margin of perhaps thirty per cent, that is about 
$8,000.00, out of which they have to pay their rent and 
heat and help and taxes, if any, and what is left for 
the proprietor is not a great deal. When you get down 
to these fellows who only sell $5,000 maximum per 
year, I do not see how they live at all, and, obviously, 
they have not much money to spend for anything they 
consider fancy. Most of those little fellows are going 
to fail, but some of them are going to get around into 
the hundred thousand dollar class sometime; that is 
where those big fellows started, most of them. That 
is one reason for not entirely ignoring the little fellows ; 
another one is the monopoly character of credit service. 


It is a familiar fact that the public utilities are 
usually natural monopolies, that there ought to be 
only one of them in a community, there ought to be 
only one gas company and one electric light company 
and one water service in a community. 
best parallel though is the telephone company; if any 
of you have ever lived in a town where there were two 
competing telephone companies, you know what an 
unsatisfactory arrangement it is, even if both give ex- 
cellent service. In order to be able to connect with 
everybody who has a telephone, you have to have both 
services; when you want to look up the telephone 
number of somebody, half the time you have to look 
in both books before you find it, and you have two 
telephones on your desk instead of one, and, altogether, 
it is a very bad arrangement to have more than one 
telephone company in a town. 

Now, the same thing follows in a credit service. It 
is impossible for two or three credit bureaus or similar 
agencies to give as good service as one, because they 
have not all the “dope.” If you want to get all the 
information, you have to belong to both of them, and, 
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furthermore, half the time you ask one of these agen- 
cies about So-and-so and you find it is the other one 
that really knows. In other words, a Credit Bureau 
ought to be a monopoly, and if it is a monopoly, it 
has some obligations growing out of that, it should 
serve all the people who are entitled to that kind of 
service. It really is not qualified to pick some of them 
and say the others shall not have the service. So, I 
think that in spite of the revelation that so many of 
the retail dealers are very small, you should have some 
arrangement whereby anybody, who is in a retail busi- 
ness and wants to use your service, can do so at a 
reasonable price. 

Now, I want to tell you something which I have not 
put into a chart, for it has nothing directly to do with 
our subject except that it is very interesting in con- 
nection with this survey, this census of distribution. 
In the eleven cities that were surveyed, there were 
practically eighty thousand independent retail estab- 
lishments and there were fourteen thousand chain 
stores. Fifteen per cent of all those surveyed were 
chain stores, but that fifteen per cent of stores did 
twenty-eight and seven-tenths per cent of the business. 
That means, for one thing, that the chain stores, even 
then, were doing almost one-third of the business, and 
I have no doubt they are doing a full third now, be- 
cause they have been growing very rapidly since. It 
means that the chain stores do not tolerate those little 
stores that have only five thousand dollars a year or 
less business; if they cannot do better than that, they 
close them up, so that their average is higher. The 
average sales volume per store, for the independents, 
was thirty-seven thousand, seven hundred and forty- 
three dollars, and the average sales volume per store 
for the chain stores was eighty-five thousand, seven 
hundred and twenty-six dollars, or considerably more 
than twice the sales of the independent stores. Of 
course, you understand, these stores include everything 
from the biggest department stores down to the small- 
est notion stores. 


I am going to show you another chart: There were 
forty-six kinds of stores listed in this survey, that is, 
they classified stores into forty-six different kinds, and 
even then there was one more kind called “all others.” 
There were too many stores to be listed individually on 
a chart so I grouped them into seventeen groups. 

The first one is food stores, that is, delicatessens, 
groceries, fish stores, meat stores, ice cream, confec- 
tionery, fruit and vegetable stores. They did twenty- 
one and two-tenths per cent of all the business. The 
length of the bar is proportional to the sales, and the 
figures show what percentage those sales were of the 
total. That group of food stores did twenty-one and 
two-tenths per cent of the business, in dollars, and that 
does not count the restaurants which appear down in 
the fifth place, and did six and four-tenths per cent, 
so the strictly food stores and restaurants together did 
twenty-seven and six-tenths per cent of the business. 
It is astonishing that, in our stage of civilization, we 
still spend so much on food, we still spend so large a 
portion of our income on something to eat. 

The second item is department stores, fifteen per 
cent. Of course, the department stores sell food, but 
this arrangement is by the general type of store and 
does not take into consideration the miscellaneous kinds 
of goods that they sell, so, food stores, first; depart- 
ment stores next; clothing stores, thirteen and a half 
per cent; automobile stores, eight and four-tenths per 
cent. Food, department stores, clothing and automo- 
bile, is the order in which they come, then restaurants. 
building material, furniture, drugs, gasoline and oil—I 
might have grouped that with automobile, but, of 
course, it is consumption of gas for automobiles rather 
than the automobile, itself. Then fuel and ice, hard- 
ware, variety stores, which are largely “Five and Ten 
Cents Stores,” Jewelry, Office Equipment, Cigar Stores, 
Radio and Music; the latter is only one and two-tenths 
per cent of the business, and then “all others,” eight 
per cent. 

I had in mind in making that chart to show you how 
near the top the automobile stores come—fourth. I 
could have classified them by commodities, the census 
is so arranged that I could have made a similar chart, 
showing the per cent for food, per cent for clothing 
and so on, by kinds of goods, and if I did that, you 
would find automobiles third, food first, clothing sec- 
ond, automobiles third, and furniture and housefurnish- 
ings, fourth. 

Another kind of chart I could have made from the 
data would show average sales per store. That is an 
interesting figure, because it gives you an idea of how 
much importance individual stores have. If I did that, 
you would find department stores have very much the 
largest average sales, coming to over four million dol- 
lars, and automobile stores come second in that list. 

What I had in mind was to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the automobile business in connection with 
your business. Now, in reporting for the automobile 
business, you have to report to finance companies and, 
to some extent, to the banks. When an automobile is 
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sold on the installment plan, the contract is sometimes 
kept by the dealer and sometimes sold to finance com- 
panies and sometimes to a bank, and any one of those 
purchasers should look up the creditability of the 
buyer of the automobile; most of them do, in one way 
or the other. Sometimes the paper is sold with re- 
course and sometimes without recourse. When it is 
sold with recourse, the automobile dealer is respon- 
sible for the collections, if there is a default, and, in 
that case, the finance company is not quite so anxious 
to be sure of the creditability of the purchaser. Even 
then, however, the finance company should investigate 
the matter, and most of them are doing it today. Un- 
der the non-recourse plan the finance company takes 
all responsibility in case of loss, and then they are 
very much concerned with knowing about the buyer 
of the automobile. 


The report ought to cover, in your business, every 
phase of this automobile selling. If you don’t, you 
not only lose a kind of business which is near the top 
in volume, any way you look at it, but you also are 
not doing justice to your other clients, because every- 
one who consults a credit bureau to get information 
about a retail customer, ought to have furnished him 
the information as to whether or not that customer is 
buying such an important item as an automobile, on 
the installment plan; and if you do not get that busi- 
ness, you usually won’t get that information. 


The finance companies do other things besides auto- 
mobile financing, many of them finance other kinds of 
installment sales, and, of course, you ought to get that 
business, too. The finance company business is more 
in need of credit*information than almost any other 
kind of business you can mention, because all of their 
business involves deferred payment or credit. 


Many of the finance companies are quite small; there 
isn’t nearly so large a range in their size as in these 
retail sales companies, but there is a wide range. Many 
finance companies do business in several states and at 


least four of them do a nation-wide business. There 
are at least four finance companies that ought to be 
clients of everyone of your Bureaus; there are a good 
many others that do quite a widely extended business, 
going into a number of states. 

One more chart shows you how big the automobile 
business is. The bars show the growth in the business 
since 1919 down to 1928. Those bars are divided by 
a white line here in the middle, everything to the 
right of the white line relates to new cars, and every- 
thing to the left relates to used cars. The solid black 
part of each bar relates to cars sold on the installment 
plan, and the hollow part to cars sold for cash; that 
is true on both sides of the line. By the way, there 
are vertical lines here, numbered at the bottom, lines 
that just show between the bars, those relate to millions 
of cars sold. .Here you had in 1919 a little less than 
two million new cars sold and a little more than one 
million used cars sold; down here, in 1928, you have 
a little less than four million new cars and quite.a bit 
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more than four million used cars, so that, altogether, 
there were about eight million, one hundred and twenty 
thousand cars sold, new and used, in this country, last 
year; and on the installment plan, a little more than 
two million of them sold new, and not quite three mil- 
lion used, so that there were nearly five million cars 
sold altogether on the installment plan. 

As to their value, those sold on the installment plan, 
last year, amounted to over three billions of dollars, 
of which the part which was postponed in payment, 
the deferred payment portion, was around two billions 
of dollars, so that you will readily see that it is a 
sizeable business, which you ought not to overlook. 

There are at least four kinds of service which your 
Credit Bureaus ought to render to finance companies : 
Wholesale credit; car checking; retail credit; credit 
rejections. The automobile manufacturers require that 
dealers shall pay cash for their cars, they do not give 
them ninety days’ credit, nor even one day’s credit. 
The dealers cannot unload the cars until they produce 
the cash. Most of the dealers have not capital enough 
to pay for as many cars as they need to have in stock 
at the height of the season; they get the additional 
money to pay for those cars from banks or finance 
companies, to a considerable extent from finance com- 
panies. They call that wholesale financing, or floor 
planning. 

They call it floor planning, because these cars are 
located in particular spots on the floor of the dealer’s 
store or warehouse, and there is a map made, showing 
where each car is, deposited with the finance company, 
and, every week, the finance company sends a man 
around, or should, to inspect that floor plan and see 
that the car that is scheduled to be there is there, and 
not merely see if there is a car there, but get the serial 
number, see that it is the right car; also look at the 
tires and see that the car has not been driven out, be- 
cause the contract is that it shall not be driven out for 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Originating Accounts 


By E. F. Horner, 


Credit Mgr., Klines, St. Louis 


HERE are many causes for unsatisfactory experi- 

ence relative to credit, particularly retail, because 
of failure to visualize the sources of its begin- 
The continued success of an account depends 
greatly on its proper beginning and its desirability upon 
its net returns. It is therefore important that it should 
originate from proper sources, otherwise it will soon 
decay, affording no opportunity for future development 
which is so important in this age of competition. 

This might be called “the preparation process” plac- 
ing the tools in our hands with which to continue the 
building of a prosperous organization with the kind of 
material that is an excellent stimulant to greater possi- 
bilities. 

The direct application is of course the more desirable, 
by that it is meant: when the request is made in person 
at which time it is possible to discuss and likewise meet 
views of the applicant in a way that no other affords. 
The first impression to the customer by this close contact 
is the lasting one and if you do not make them feel that 
credit is a privilege and should be respected, then you 
have lost an opportunity, the result of which may later 
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be observed in a manner 
in which it is not for the 
best interest. 

Building for the future 
involves certain far reach- 
ing problems, so that ade- 
quate care should be taken 
to make solicitation de- 
sirable. The _ greatest 
amount of good is ob- 
tained through the proper planning of its activities, as 
by taking all things into consideration, a great deal of 
wasted effort is minimized. 

The public press as a medium, presents in an alluring 
way what is offered. Through its appeal the customer 
is brought into the store to avail herself of what has been 
suggested. This means may also be used to give the 
customer reasons for taking advantage of a charge ac- 
count. If sufficient interest is aroused, she will accept 
your invitation to call at your office, where the applica- 
tion may be taken in its entirety, securing such informa- 
tion as may be necessary to properly and intelligently 
pass upon the responsibility. 

There are, of course, many sales letters that could be 
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‘ used for this purpose to be sent to a prepared list of in- 


dividuals. The ones quoted below were sent out some- 
time ago and will give an idea of what is meant: 


Dear Mrs. 

The keynote of the age in which we live is speed-power- 
accomplishments. It is the age of electricity. The candle 
maker is passe—and so are the business methods of grand- 
father’s time. For that reason we have no hesitancy in 
suggesting that you facilitate your family shopping in this 
store by using a charge account. : 

One of our greatest services to our patrons is our sys- 
tem of Charge Accounts. It is the modern woman’s way 
of handling her expenditures in a practical and business- 
like manner. The necessary details of opening an account 
will take only a minute of your time at our Credit Depart- 
ment on the Second Floor. We urgently invite your 
charge patronage and will appreciate the opportunity to 
serve you. 


Dear Mrs. 

Charge it! 

It is a great convenience when you are in a hurry, to be 
able to select the things you need without waiting for cash 
transactions to be completed 

We extend to you a hearty invitation to open a charge 
account for the convenience of your family—furthermore, 
we frequently have private advance sales, when our charge 
customers are enabled to have first choice. Here is a great 
advantage, as well as the convenience for not having to 
shop in large crowds. You will find that a charge account 
at ———————- is a great convenience. 

May we open one for you? It will take but a few mo- 
ments of your time in our Credit Department on the Sec- 
ond Floor to arrange the necessary details. 

Yours very truly, 
P. S. If it is not convenient to call, kindly fill out the 


* * *+ * * * 


enclosed blank and return to us at which time the matter 
will receive our prompt attention. ‘fe 
This, in my opinion, is a common sense application of 


the principle of attracting new customers. 


Other ways 
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tion blank generally used for 
credit, by at least the larger re- 
tail stores, varies but little. 
When making comparison, how- 
ever, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the form is pro- 
vided for all types of individuals, 
and discrimination must be used 
as to the necessary questions 
asked. It should be realized, 
however, that all such forms have 
an important purpose and their proper completion is 
necessary in order to pass upon credit intelligently. 

In addition to this, there are certain standardized 
forms, such as the Guarantee Blank, Financial State- 
ments, Notes, Receipts and Chattel Mortgages which 
are essential to the proper extension of credit. The 
principal reason for standardizing these forms is to 
more closely coordinate their work, not. alone with the 
stores of their own organization but also with other 
members of the Credit Association. This results in a 


Page I 


better appreciation of the privilege of credit by the pub- 
lic. It is not possible nor advisable to standardize all 
forms, as different firms naturally have their own par- 
ticular requirements to meet. 

Before endeavoring to explain the application blank, 
we believe it would be a good idea to emphasize where 
and how the procedure of taking an application should 


take place. It is an old saying that we get back the 
equivalent of what we give out. For this simple reason 
we feel that in order to get the best results for credit 
extension, we necessarily must give the matter the con- 
sideration it deserves. 

It is just as impractical for the sales department for 
instance, to discuss credit with an applicant as it is 
for the Credit Department to attempt to sell mer- 
chandise. If this practice were indulged in promis- 
cuously the result would be many undesirable accounts. 
It is much more satisfactory to have the application for 
credit taken in the credit department, where the proper 
facilities are available in business-like surroundings by 
competent people to meet the public. The very atmos- 
phere of the situation tends toward a favorable impres- 
sion. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that 
every department in an organization has its own par- 
ticular duty to perform with, of course, the conception 
that each is a part of the whole, without sacrificing its 
own particular duty not underestimating the value of 
another’s function. Take the sales department for exam- 
ple. It is termed the most important factor in a busi- 
ness. And rightly so. Without a sales department there 


REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF FOLDER ENCLOSED 
WITH LETTER TO PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER 


The extension of credit in re- 
cent years has grown to such 
proportions, and broadened to 
such a great extent in its scope 
that former methods used are 
antique and should be avoided. 
Nothing short of good sound 
business principles to safeguard 
the interest of the firm must be 
considered. 

The copy of the application blank used by the organ- 
ization with whom I am associated, illustrated on pre- 
ceding page, will substantiate this statement. This form 
if properly filled in, using discrimination, of course, in 
securing the desired information, answers almost every 
purpose, that is, for the average requirements. Other 
forms, as stated before, are employed from time to time, 
depending, of course, upon the kind of business in which 
one may be engaged. 

Human nature tends toward the road of least resist- 
ance, especially when put to the task of something in 
which it is not vitally interested. This again emphasizes 
the importance of the credit department taking care of 
its own interest in taking the application, as stated be- 
fore. It is vitally interested in this particular function— 
hence, will put forth more energy, display more interest 
and handle more efficiently the duty to perform. 

Sometimes an applicant feels that the particular ques- 
tion asked does not apply to his or her case and need 
not be answered, and that he or she should be made an 
exception. The information you may deem necessary 
in their opinion may be of little importance, and while 
it is true the extension of credit is largely based upon 
confidence and honesty, other factors must be taken into 
consideration which can only be obtained by securing 
sufficient information to justify the extension of cour- 
tesy. Inasmuch as no one is more interested in the 
matter of filling out the application form than the Credit 
Executive, it becomes his or her duty to record the 
interview and not depend upon the customer to do so. 

You will note the title of each applicant is provided 
for. Simply draw a line through the one not to be used. 
For obvious reasons, accounts for married applicants 
should be carried jointly as Mr. and Mrs., all the records 
made out accordingly, such as ledger sheets, etc. It is also 
a good plan to designate the first name in full. This 
serves to identify the individual and avoid confusing 
accounts of similar initials and surnames. 

The Address—The length of time at the present ad- 
dress, and the former address, should the applicant have 
changed recently, are not the least important questions 
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to ask. Nor is the telephone number to be overlooked, 
especially if the applicant is boarding. One may not 
always be able to locate him in the directory under his 
own name, 

The Bills—Should the bills be sent to the office or 
residence address, is an important matter. 

If the applicant is unmarried the question of boarding 
or living at home should be asked. When not residing 
at home, expenses, in most instances, are greater. This 
naturally influences the limit placed upon the account. 

The name and address of parents, if applicant is 
boarding, has proved worthy in many instances for trac- 
ing. Those who are away from home change residence 
frequently, hence the reason for this information. 

Length of service with firm is also a determining 
factor. If the position has been changed recently for- 
mer business connection is important. 

Business references usually mean the names of stores 
where credit has been previously established. In this 
instance, it may be well to state that often applicants 
purposely omit the name of some of his or her creditors, 
however, this information is secured through the effi- 
ciency of the Credit Bureau. 

Personal References—While it stands to reason that 
no one would intentionally refer to anyone who would 
have reason to give derogatory information, these names 
are of material assistance in tracing and are primarily 
secured for that purpose. Our office tries to secure per- 
sonal references, but seldom uses them as a basis for 
credit. 

Real Estate—While this should be an asset, and gen- 


erally is, in some instances it would be far better if the 


applicant were not so involved. Unless one knows the 
actual valuation with its incumbrances, it is a mislead- 
ing factor. This question when properly answered is 
worth-while information and should be obtained where 
it is consistently possible to do so. 

Authorized Buyers—Without this information, service 
is impaired and ofttimes causes dissatisfaction at some 
future date, for it is not unusual for those unauthorized 
to impose upon your courtesy and good intentions. 

Accounts Opened By—Should at all times be noted ; 
either request made by mail, ‘phone, solicited, friend or 
relative. There is a certain psychological effect in hav- 
ing the individual sign the application in addition to 
being used for identification. I recall instances where 
the name of Mrs. was signed, after which the signer 
admitted she was not Mrs. but the daughter, remarking 
that it made no difference, but from experience we know 
it does, and it is best, always to confirm. 


Salary—This we ask of nearly all single young ladies - 


and many times others, because we feel justly entitled 
to that information, in order to be fair in not curtailing 
the amount of purchases nor being too liberal. 

Limit—While this is placed at the top of the applica- 
tion blank it is the last item to be considered after hav- 
ing received complete information. 

In private most people proceed upon the principle that 
people can be judged by appearances. The difficulty, 








however, lies in the ability to intelligently analyze char- 
acter. This is partly gained by experience, but no one 
as a matter of fact is a master of such a situation. 

The Credit Department being the place where the 
wealthy, poor, honest and otherwise come before you, 
it is important that the interviewer be conservative, care- 
ful and above all a good student of human nature. It 
must be remembered that enthusiasm plays a most im- 
portant part in the success of any vocation, but to be 
effective it must be sincere, built on knowledge of facts 
acquired. 

Modern business developments have brought many 
changes and increased efforts to interest the prospective 
customer should be made to create confidence and to 
meet the demands. It is only through this personal con- 
tact that the worthy interest of all concerned can be 
promoted. 

Personal impressions should not be taken too seri- 
ously as curiously enough there are people constantly 
falling overboard and credit executives will do well to 
steer right so as to keep moving steadily, surely and 
safely, as there are always a certain number who delight 
in taking unnecessary chances. Any opinion or impres- 
sion that may be obtained from the interview should be 
recorded on the reverse side of the application blank 
immediately. The picture that has been formed in your 
mind when speaking to the customer as well as any 
personal information, should be noted, as what is in the 
mind of one is of no assistance to another in rendering 
judgment. 

After the account is opened in addition to a letter of 
acceptance being sent to Mrs. at the residence address, 
a similar communication is sent to Mr. at the office ad- 
dress. This practice has saved us grief many times. 
Letters have been received from the husband who had 
no idea accounts were being opened in their name, and 
from others being perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ments made. Of course, the largest percentage are never 
answered. 

To again point out the importance of a department 
functioning as a whole. The credit department is main- 
tained not only for the purpose of passing upon credits 
and making collections, but is also an asset in promoting 
sales. This phase of the work has been taken advan- 
tage of in recent years only. It may be viewed from 
two angles ; the possibilities within your organization and 
without. Selective solicitation is the most productive, 
and its problems are considerably less, although its field 
of activity is naturally somewhat small. 

Opposition to promiscuous solicitation is thus min- 
imized and its scope or advisability is more scientifically 
determined with due regard for developing without 
jeopardizing profit. From experience it is known you 
will not find all good or all bad in one place, but instead 
both are together and it is therefore necessary to elimi- 
nate one from the other regardless of what list of indi- 
viduals is used. There are many lists that can be pur- 
chased in addition to organizations of various types, such 
as Club Rosters, Stockholders and Blue Book. 
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After a list is checked back within your files to avoid 
soliciting accounts previously established, a series of let- 
ters may be sent inviting the prospective customer to 
open an account. This letter naturally explains the ad- 
vantages and convenience of shopping through this 
medium. The success of this depends greatly upon the 
wording of the letter and just how interesting it is. 

The reclaiming of inactive accounts should not be 
overlooked, for they belong to you. If a customer ceases 
buying, there must be a reason, and it is the Credit De- 
partment’s duty to find out why. The criticism received 
from direct inquiries may be the means of bettering the 
service. 

The question is frequently asked: Does solicitation 
weaken the credit structure? The answer is: Yes and 
no. It depends entirely upon the procedure and how it 
is placed before the public for its reaction. Like 
many other things, it is the abuse that is made of the 
privilege that is not favorable. Get the right prospective 
as there is a certain amount of risk or peril in everything 
that is worth-while. This is something that should not 
be overlooked as we should always be anxious to in- 
crease and strengthen our service without sacrificing 
principle. 

Customers naturally are our friends and for that rea- 
son it is hard sometimes to measure the value of our 
accounts. Business should not be all dollars and cents. 
Gapd-will should be cultivated and retained by friendly 
treatment. This originates and sets in motion produc- 
tive patronage, not available through the ordinary kinds 
of advertising but when sincere proves much mure val- 
uable and pays dividends. 

It is my belief that your present desirable customers 
would hesitate to recommend someone they knew or had 
any reason to believe were not in position to accept the 
courtesy of credit, and if they could be induced to sub- 
mit prospects for your consideration of acceptance, it 
would be very much worth-while new material. It is 
my understanding that one of the largest local stores has 
had rather gratifying results along these lines. 

With the assistance and cooperation of friends and 
patrons this service always expands more rapidly and 
makes the work more interesting. If we are to progress 
as an organization and as individuals we must simplify 
operations and become more effective and ever be on the 
lookout for new and better methods. 





The Preliminary Retail Credit 
Survey Report 
The United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announce they have printed a large num- 
ber of copies of the preliminary report and will be 
pleased to furnish them gratis to any member who will 
make request to the Department. 





Man’s a funny creature. When he reads a medical 
book, he fancies he has every disease described; but let 
him read the work of a moralist, and all the faults 
pointed he sees, not in himself, but in his neighbor. 


The Adjustment and 
Collection Department of 
the Retailers Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco 
is one of the outstanding 
ones of the country, and 
during the past year the 
business handled through 
this office from all sec- 
tions of the country has 
doubled years. 
This is largely due to the 
untiring and persistent 
efforts of Lewis P. White. 


former 


LEWIS P. WHITE 
Manager, Adjustment Department, 
Retailers Credit Ass’n, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 





Continuous Effort 

One of the most important lessons of life is that suc- 
cess must continually be won and is never finally 
achieved. 

There are those who look upon the supposed fortu- 
nate in our social effort who have achieved places of 
influence and distinction, as though they had in some 
way gained a citadel in which they could stand secure 
against every attack. In truth, all they have done is to 
gain another level of responsibility in which they must 
make good. 

Every day is one of test. Every day puts at risk all 
that has been gained. The greater the apparent achieve- 
ment, the more serious is the risk of loss. 

As has been well said, it is not worth while to talk of 
the end of a period, for you are always at the beginning 
of a new one. You cannot rest content. You have 
been vigilant; it remains to be yet more vigilant. You 
have been faithful, but fidelity is an active virtue which 
demands its daily sacrifice of any counter interest, its 
daily response in energetic service.—Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes. 





Wichita Holds Record 

The Wichita Retail Credit Men’s Association holds 
the record for the largest local association of Credit 
Managers in proportion to size of city, having 255 
members in a city of 93,000. 

Des Moines, Iowa, ranks second, 364 members, with | 
146,000 population and Spokane, Washington, third, 260 
members, with 109,000 population. 





Membership Work 
Now that the warm weather and vacations are over, 
the officers of the National Retail Credit Association 
expect a large increase in membership. Every member 
is urged to secure at least one new member so as to 
increase the importance of the National and enable us 
to continue the great work of safeguarding the Credit 

granting of the Retailers of the country. 





What you think and how you think it, what you do 
and how you do it, what you say and how you say it, 
will have much to do v:th your success. 
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Retail Credit Does Effect 
Distribution 


By David J. Woodlock 


Manager, National Retail Credit Association, at the Conference on Retail Distribution, Boston, Mass., Sept. 3-5, 1929. 


N A DISCUSSION of the trends in Retail Distribu- 
tion, Credit Granting must be given more than 
passing thought, because in the last few years it 

has become one of the most important features of 
Retailing. 

From a special privilege, granted only a few years 
ago to those of great wealth and possessing tangible 
assets, it has developed into an every day, convenient 
means of shopping for everyone of good character and 
earning ability. 

It has become a part of our system of living, an 
almost universal medium of exchange, which each ris- 
ing generation more and more demands and expects 
and wide awake Retailers, who keep pace with the 
times, have set up the machinery to take care of this 
trend in their business. 

The entire amount of currency in circulation is only 
five or six billions of dollars. Yet we do an annual 
business of over a hundred billion. This is only made 
possible through Credit. 

From a courtesy to the customer, to save them the 
trouble of carrying with them large sums of money 
and enable them to settle their bills with one payment, 
Credit has been made a selling force in Retailing, an 
attraction to induce buying, and that is the most impor- 
tant trend of Credit today. That is the trend to which 
I would call your special attention, because the desire 
for sales volume is what has developed the Installment 
Plan and easy terms, which is a trend in Credit exten- 
sion which holds the greatest possibilities of wrecking 
our entire commercial structure because of over-exten- 
sion to those absolutely unable to meet their obliga- 
tions. It is a trend in Retail distribution which is safe 
only so long as we adhere to sound Credit practices; 
do not sell our 
customers in ex- 
cess of their 


for last year amounted to forty-one billions of dollars, 
and as we know that in the great stores of the country 
the Credit sales amounted to from 20% to 80% of the 
gross sales, it is safe to say the average is 50%. It is 
easy to realize the important part Credit plays in our 
commercial scheme and the necessity for carefully 
watching its trends. 

There is no doubt but what the increased sales 
through Retail Credit extension has much to do with 
our general prosperity as a nation. Increased Retail 
sales means increased sales by the Jobber, the Manu- 
facturer, and the Producer of raw material, to supply 
the demand created by the Retailer. Imagine what 
would happen if all Retailers were to adopt a strictly 
cash basis. Our sales volume would shrink from 30 
to 50%, and business would be stagnated all down the 
line, reducing employment, which makes buying pos- 
sible. Suppose Cash was demanded by the sellers of 
automobiles, furniture, radios, electrical and gas appli- 
ances. It would not alone create a business depression, 
but deprive the wage earner of all those things, lux- 
uries if you will, which now make the American home 
the envy of the world. 

In a recent nation wide survey of Retail Credit con- 
ditions made by the United States Department of Com- 
merce and the National Retail Credit Association, ad- 
vance returns from 440 department stores doing a total 
volume of business of $1,315,014,964.00, approximately 
2/3 of sales in 1927 were for cash and 1/3 for credit. 
The exact figures are 66.5% cash, 27.4% open credit 
(regular charge accounts) and 6.1% installment credit. 

Two hundred forty-one stores selling for cash and 
open accounts only, reported sales of $193,443,000.00; 
Cash $95,341,000.00, Credit $98,102,000.00; 146 stores 
selling for cash, 
open account 
and installments, 





ability to pay; 
establish a Cred- 
it Policy and in- 


reported sales 


sist upon our 
terms being re- 
spected. The 
Merchant must 
make the terms, 
not the cus- 
tomer. 

It is estimated 
the volume of 
Retail business 





‘ : $854,805,000.00, 
H bi t {In the conduct of life, habits Cash $52,207,- 
abDits count for more than maxims; 000.00, Open ac- 


because habit is a living maxim it becomes flesh 
and instinct. To reform one’s maxims is nothing: 


it is but to change the title of the book. To 
learn new habits is everything, for it is to reach 


the substance of life. Life is but a tissue of habits. 
HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL 











count $262,747,- 
000 and Install- 
ment $49,850,- 
000.00. 

These are only 
advance figures 
and cover only 
a small number 
of .the. stores 
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the complete report will show. But they indicate Re- 
tail Credit is increasing in volume and in the very 
large stores the percentage of increase is in excess of the 
cash business, which brings home the possibilities of 
Credit as an aid to Retail distribution. 

A few years ago the average Retailer feared the 
Credit business. He regarded the Credit Department 
as a non-producer; the executive, managerial and ac- 
counting expenses as unnecessary overhead; a poten- 
tial liability; a loss producer. But 85% of the losses 
from unwise Credit granting of the past was due to a 
lack of knowledge, and an unwillingness to place the 
proper safeguards around the Credit Department. 

When we analyze the business of stores with well 
organized Credit Depart- 
ments, and whose Credit 


Keen Observation, 
Sound Judgment, 
Courtesy, 
Persistency, 
Executive Ability. 

He sits at the council table of store department 
heads. He is given every opportunity to expand, by 
association with fellow Credit Managers in Retail 
Credit organizations. He is relieved of detail and 
made a Business Builder. Because of having under 
his care a large part of the store’s assets, in the form 
of Accounts Receivable, his is an important position. 

He is considered the Sales Manager of that part of 
the firm’s business which is Credit, and gives much of 

his time to soliciting new 
accounts, reviving inactive 





volume is 50% or more of 
their sales, which run into 
millions of dollars, we find 
losses rarely exceed % of 
1%, and it would appear 
that excessive losses from 
bad debts is a commercial 
crime and a reflection on 
our ability as Merchants. 
It is gratifying to note 
the trend of the times is 
toward stabilization, effi- 
ciency and standardization 
in Retail Credit granting, 
and the more familiar the 
Merchant becomes with 
sound Credit practice, and 
the value of Credit as a 
selling feature, the more 


titles, 





HOPE I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough 


to maintain what I con- 
sider the most enviable of all 
the character of an 
**honest man.”” 


BR GloPo 


ones and increasing sales to 
active patrons. 

Retailers spend thou- 
sands of dollars to get peo- 
ple in their stores, and 
entice them to open a 
charge account. They may 
purchase for two or three 
months, and then the ac- 
count becomes inactive. The 
trend today is to analyze 
accounts, learn why they 
are inactive, and revive 
them. Some customers pur- 
chase in one or two depart- 
ments and never buy in 
others. 

Why? 

There is a prolific field 








liberal he is in Credit exten- 
sion, and liberal (not reck- 
less) Credit, coupled with a sound credit policy and 
insistence upon prompt payments in accord with terms, 
is the greatest selling feature of Retailing. 

Modern Retailers now regard their Credit Depart- 
ment as an asset, because they realize the opening of 
a charge account means 


1. Binding the customer to the store 
2. Making them Repeat customers 
3. Creating a regular and dependable clientele 


To say nothing of the building of Good Will, that asset 
so important to a Retailer. 

Another trend which is making for sound credits 
and increased sales is the increasing regard the Mer- 
chant is developing for the Credit Manager, who a 
few years ago was looked upon as a clerk, order 
stamper, or “hard boiled” collector and turn down man, 
so loaded up with routine and detail work he had no 
time to think big thoughts, expand or develop, damned 
when he declined an account and damned when he took 
on a slow or questionable risk. 

Today, however, the Credit Mafiager is an executive, 
chosen for his 


in promoting business from 

those already charge cus- 
tomers. Women are the most constant shoppers. It is 
estimated they buy 76% of all men’s hosiery and 72% 
of all men’s neckwear. A realization of these things is 
what makes your charge customers your most valuable 
asset. 

Another trend is creating a community credit policy 
by uniformity of terms, collection procedure, and 
Credit practices among all the Retailers in a city or 
town. Over one thousand Credit Bureaus or clearing 
houses for Credit information have been established in 
as many cities. Most of them are owned by the Mer- 
chants, some private owned and merchant controlled, 
and some private; but all are supported by the Mer- 
chants, who realize the only way to eliminate the unde- 
sirable and extend Credit intelligently is to have com- 
plete information about their customers, and this can 
only be obtained by the most willing co-operation of 
all in centralizing their records and information in one 
place. 

The success of Retail Credit granting lies in Retail- 
ers practicing the Big Business Creed that no selfish, 
self-centered or narrow-minded policy can achieve a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Stores Mutual Protective 
Association Department 


By W. H. Jenkins 


St. Louis, Mo. 


you the organization and working 
plan of various Stores Mutual Pro- 
tective Associations throughout the 
United States. 
The Atlanta, Georgia, Stores Mutual 
Protective Association claims to be the 
oldest organization of its kind in the 
United States, and was organized by 
Victor D. Young, who was its general 
manager. Is owned by a group of mer- 
chants in Atlanta, and consists of dry 
goods, department stores and clothiers. 
Has been in operation for about thir- 
teen years and has never had a damage suit, 
which is a wonderful record. The organization 
consists of a president, vice president, secretary- 
treasurer, and a board of directors elected an- 
nually by the membership which handles the 
affairs of the association. No one receives 


L THIS second article, I will give 


compensation but the manager and his employees. 


A budget is made on the first of each year to take 
care of the association for the ensuing year. Additional 
services are rendered at actual cost. Their work con- 
sists of shopping the stores for dishonesty and efficiency 
among the employees, investigation and apprehension of 
charge account swindlers, bad check operators, dishonest 
employees, etc. Each member is assessed in accordance 
with the size of his business. The manager’s salary is 
approximately $4,000 per year. 

During the life of this organization they have handled 
5,078 cases, and recovered $251,421.78. This work hav- 
ing been done for the merchants of Atlanta at actual 
cost, and no profits paid to any detective agency. The 
cases consist of dishonest employees, bad check opera- 
tors, and charge account swindlers, etc. _ 

The Akron organization is owned and operated by a 
group of retail merchants of Akron, and is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Ohio, and is managed by 
Mr. Leo Welch. The officers con- 


the property of a group of retail mer- 
chants at Baltimore, and like practically 
all of the Stores Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciations, throughout the United States, 
are organized for the purpose of obtain- 
ing protection for the stores at cost in- 
stead of paying a profit to the so called 
“Detective Agencies.” 

They have a president, vice president, 
manager and board of directors. About 
four years ago the board of directors 
decided to inaugurate a shopping service, 
making test purchases for honesty, cour- 
tesy, service, etc. They had at that time 

a fair surplus in their treasury, and inaugurated this 

service to the merchant without additional cost, 

which of course cut their surplus to a considerable 

extent. The funds for conducting the organization 

are raised through annual fees, which range from 

$100 a year for the smaller store to $850.00 per 
year for the larger stores. I do not believe that the 
organization can operate to its fullest ability on that ex- 
pense. Their manager receives approximately $3,500 
per year. The other employees receive about $30.00 
per week. 

The total cases handled by this organization up to Dec. 
31, 1928, were 1,561 and a total recovery of $31,598.91. 
This does not include the apprehensions and recoveries 
for 1927, as I received no report. 

The manager of this organization spends considerable 
of his time in the stores and on the street, watching for 
known thieves. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has a protective division of. the Re- 
tail Board. It is not incorporated. 

Attorney Frank J. Merrick has had charge of it, since 
its inception. His compensation is $3,600 per year. 
This is practically their only expense, as they do no shop- 
ping, and most of their criminal work is turned over to 
the Police Department. They watch prosecution in the 

courts. Get as much publicity as is 





sist of president, vice president and 
board of directors. The secretary 
of the Retail Merchants Association 
is supervisor over the organization. 
A report shows their recoveries for 
the life of the organization are 
$71,024.30. I do not have the data 
of their organization, but they are 
comparatively a new institution. 
The Baltimore, Maryland, Stores 
Mutual Protective Association is 








possible. They have a special detec- 
tive detailed from the Police Head- 
quarters, who works in the main 
shopping area, and the rooming 
house and hotel squad from the 
Police Department also work with 
them. 

It is notable that their recovery 
on bad checks, which have been ac- 
cepted by the merchants from swin- 
dlers since February, 1921, up to 
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the close of last year is only $172.00 short of covering 
the entire cost of the organization. 

Mr. W. H. Gray, the Retail Merchants’ secretary, 
and head of the Retail Credit Men’s Department there, 
has supervision over this organization. 

We have no figures as to their recoveries, except for 
1928 only, which shows a total of 539 cases handled with 
a recovery of $3,695.20. 

Detroit, Mich., Stores Mutual Protective Association 
is the third organization of its kind, which they have had 
in that city. The Detroit office has never had the whole- 
hearted cooperation from the merchants in that organ- 
ization, although the writer talked with the merchants 
some years ago, and received their unanimous approval 
of organizing a first class Stores Mutual Protective As- 
sociation in Detroit, and it was my understanding, when 
I left there, that such an organization was formed at 
once, but it was allowed to lag, so that the organization 
now is not functioning at its full capacity. 

They have no by-laws, and are not incorporated. The 
present manager, Mr. Howard Edwards, is very efficient 
and knows his work very well, does considerable shop- 
ping for dishonesty among employees in the various 
stores, but is sometimes pressed for money for opera- 
tion. His salary is approximately the same as the others 
mentioned. 

One half of the expenses of operation is taken care 
of by the general budget of the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, and the other half is assessed against the organ- 
ization itself. Mr. Edwards employs approximately eight 
girls for shopping, depending of course on the volume 
of business. They have no contracts with any of the 
stores, but the stores have the privilege of increasing 
and decreasing their service at any time. 

The Board of Commerce advanced the revolving fund, 
which was necessary for the use of the shoppers, which 
is $1,000. This of course is returnable at discretion. 
The Board of Commerce also advanced $1,000 for an 
automobile for the use of the shoppers in their trips to 
outlying districts. That I understand has been paid off. 
They are not trying to make any money on their shop- 
ping service, but are trying to do it as nearly at cost as 
possible. 

Their total cases handled during the life of the organ- 
ization is 2,448 and total recoveries $38,515.39. 

Memphis, Tenn., in the fall of 1920, organized the 
Stores Mutual Protective Association of Memphis, 
Tenn. This organization was owned and operated by 
the four big department stores. Memphis, I believe, was 
the third organization of its kind formed in the United 
States. The two older organizations being Atlanta and 
New York City. 

Memphis formed a corporation with sufficient amount 
of capital stock paid in to provide them with current 
funds to take care of the expenses. Their plan takes 
full charge of all protective work for the four member 
stores. They employ all the operatives of every charac- 
ter, and pay all salaries and other expenses incident to 


operation and at the end of each month, distribute all of - 


the expenses incurred on the agreed pro-rata to the four 
owner stores for all overhead expenses. 

It is readily seen that this organization does not oper- 
ate for a profit. They also have a joint liability agree- 
ment, in which any liability fixed against us, either by 
settlement or by Court judgment, the amount is pro- 
rated among the four members. 

The Retail Secretary, Mr. Hays Flowers, has super- 
vision over the organization. Mr. J. J. Dillon is man- 
ager and has charge of the working force. Their man- 
ager’s salary is approximately $4,000 per year. All of 
the operatives in the employ of this organization meet in 
the manager’s office every morning, from where they are 
assigned to the stores in which they are to work that 
day. Their policy is to switch house detectives from 
store to store each day. 

During the eight years of their operation they have 
had fourteen cases of damage suits, costing them 
$8,208.05. Their total recoveries are as follows: 6,143 
cases handled and $106,898.63 recovered. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Stores Mutual Protective Association 
was organized four years ago. Is incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Pennsylvania as the Stores 
Mutual Protective Association of Pittsburgh. The in- 
corporators were one representative from each of the 
ten member stores. The board of directors is composed 
of ten members, one from each store. The officers are 
president, 1st and 2nd vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. W. Jacoby, secretary of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Pittsburgh, is the executive in charge and 
Mr. Louis H. Leff, formerly Chief of Detectives of 
Pittsburgh, is their manager. 

Each of the member stores has its own force of house 
detectives, who work with the Stores Mutual Protective 
Association of Pittsburgh, is the executive in charge and 
day each week for consultation, comparing reports, notes, 
etc. 

Mr. Leff’s duties, aside from those as manager, are 
to watch the courts, identify unknown shoplifters, and 
other criminals, take care of the Police Department end 
of the matter, interview all suspects, etc. Mr. Leff has 
an assistant who looks after the detail work in the office, 
and also some of the work on the outside. 

An employees’ reference bureau is also operated in 
connection with the organization, which keeps a record 
of all dishonest employees. They also do shopping at 
cost for the member stores. 

Their budget is approximately $10,000 a year, and is 
appropriated on the same ratio as is the membership in 
the Retail Merchants Association. Manager Leff’s 
salary is approximately $100 per week. The other em- 
ployees’ salary of course is determined by the general 
rate of salaries paid. 

During the life of the organization, Pittsburgh has 
handled 4,998 cases, and has recovered $141,432.20. 
They have practically cleaned up the city of Pittsburgh 


and surrounding towns from shoplifters. They are a 


very efficient organization, well handled, and I under- 


stand that they are well liked by their merchant owners. 
"(Continued in next month's issue.) 
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Check Forgery and the 
Credit Manager 


Wri f h 
Crevit Worn By W. J. Purcell 


Assistant to the Vice-President National Surety Co., New York 


HE position of Credit Manager has never been 

an enviable one and with the constant increase 

in crimes of a fraudulent nature, it is be- 
coming an even more difficult one. One item alone 
that gives them considerable worry is the passing of 
worthless checks. The problem is a serious one. A 
strict rule not to accept checks from anyone is almost 
impossible—and were such a rule enforced, it would 
mean the loss of considerable good business. The ac- 
cepting of checks promiscuously means the loss of thou- 
sands of dollars annually, to large institutions, therefore, 
each check presented must be examined and accepted 
or rejected on its merits after all things (and particu- 
larly the party presenting same) have been considered. 
As careful investigation as is possible should be made— 
a telephone call to the bank (which only takes a few 
minutes) will at least determine if there is an account 
by that name. The paper may be a forgery, or may 


bear a forged endorsement, therefore some identifica- 
tion should be asked of the party presenting the check. 
A letter, lodge card, automobile driver’s license, etc., will 
establish to a certain extent the identity of the individual 
presenting it. 

Insurance will cut down losses, however no insurance 
company will accept one hundred per cent liability on 
checks. The merchant in every instance is a co-insurer 
varying from 25% to 50% depending on his insurance 
and the nature of the loss. 

Even the most careful merchant is liable to lose by 
the acceptance of checks. I had in mind as I wrote 
the above the case of a clever check artist who operated 
a presumably reputable printing establishment in one 
of our mid-western states. This man made a practice 
of visiting banks on payday; he would take his place in 
the payroll line where checks were being cashed, and by 
one method or another would succeed in cashing the 
checks of employees of large institutions. He would 
then duplicate these checks and cash them in the various 
stores in the city. This man’s income was estimated at 
approximately $30,000 per year, for a period of three 


years, or a total loss to the merchants of the city of 
$90,000 (less any amount paid by insurance companies ). 
You may readily see that this man obtained a very ex- 
cellent living. The last report we had of him he was in 
the State Penitentiary. 

It is possible for these check passers to operate suc- 
cessfully because of the fact, that the average merchant 
does not act quickly enough when he is given a bad 
check. Losses of this nature should be reported to the 
Police immediately. If they were, many of these crim- 
inals would be apprehended. They travel from town to 
town spending anywhere from a day to a week and fre- 
quently returning to the same city in 30 or 60 days. A 
chart which I have before me indicates one man’s work 
starting in Chicago in 1925 and indicating that he worked 
his way across the country as far east as Newark and 
back and forth over a period of two years—the peculiar 
part of this man’s work is that he used the same name 





in most instances, and a very similar check in every 
instance, changing the name of the firm slightly in some 
cases. The checks on this chart prove that he has been 
successful in putting over a certain number of these 
checks on every visit in each city, and the comparatively 
few which we have only gives us some idea of the num- 
ber he must have put out—as we only have possibly not 
over 25% of the merchants covered in each locality. 
Some of these criminals do not use regular checks at 
all, but have bogus traveler’s checks printed, which are 
usually very easy to pass, as the average merchant will 
accept a traveler’s check without question. 

We have on our chart many bogus certified checks. 
Many merchants seem to be under the impression that a 
rubber stamp placed on the face of the check reading 
“Certified” makes the check good beyond question of a 
doubt, which to the initiated is laughable. In any large 
city you can have a rubber stamp made by a questionable 
artist in this line for the price of a bottle of Scotch. 

The chart which we have recently completed contains 
checks, drafts, certified checks, traveler’s checks, photo- 
stats of United States Post Office Money Orders and 
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various other kinds of negotiable paper amounting to 
approximately one million dollars in face value. This 
chart contains checks of the largest and best corporations 
in these United States, including railroads, public utili- 
ties, automotive concerns, Christmas saving fund checks 
of banks and others too numerous to mention. They 
were all accepted in exchange for merchandise of one 
kind or another; the chart is a complete story in itself. 

As evidence of the necessity of caution, I have before 
me two bogus bonds on two of the largest concerns of 
their kind in these United States, and I am informed by 
a source I consider as authentic that over one million 
dollars worth of one issue has been duplicated and dis- 
posed of, and over one half million dollars of the other 
issue. 





Sanders Now Manager of 
Oklahoma Association 


Mr. A. B. San- 
ders, Field Super- 
visor of the National 
Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, has accept- 
ed a position as Gen- 
eral Manager of the 
Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Okla- 
homa, with head- 
quarters at Enid. 

Mr. Sanders is 
exceptionally _ fitted 
to make a wonderful 
success in his new 
position, having re- 
ceived his early 
training in Credit 
Bureau work in the 
office of Charles M. 
Reed of Denver and 
managed the Bureau 
at Grand Junction, Colo., before becoming identified with 
the National Retail Credit Association, where he spent a 
year as Director of Research and a year as Field Super- 
visor, during which he inspected Credit Bureaus in many 
sections of the country. 

The Retail Merchants Association of Oklahoma has 
been one of the most aggressive promoters of sound 
Credit practices as any State organization, and the selec- 
tion of Mr. Sanders as Manager indicates continued 
progress along these lines. 


Mr. A. B. Sanders 





Not long ago I was told of a bank which takes on a 
number of young men during the summer, and on their 
salary receipts is printed a legend something like this: 

“Your salary is your personal business—a confidential 
matter—and should not be disclosed to anybody else.” 

One of the boys in signing this receipt added: 

“I won’t mention it to anybody. I’m just as much 
ashamed of it as you are.”—Old Colony News Letter. 


The St. Louis Convention 
Train 


C. N. Merriam, Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee of the Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis, 
is already making arrangements for a special train from 
St. Louis, to handle delegates and their families from 
the South and West. A circle tour is proposed after 
leaving Toronto. 

Take boat down the St. Lawrence from Kingston to 
Montreal by the Thousand Islands, through the rapids, 
conceded by those who have made the trip to be the 
scenic trip on the continent. From Montreal to 
Quebec, Boston, New York and Washington. Spend 
one or two days in each one of the above named cities. 
Those interested address C. N. Merriam, 416 Nth. 4th. 
St., St. Louis, Mo., so he may know what the senti- 
ment is. 





Twenty-Five Pounds of Soap Per Year Per 
Capita Consumption in United States 
—Nation’s Soap Bill $300,000,000 


275,000,000 Pounds Used in Industry 

The per capita consumption of soap in America to- 
day is twenty-five pounds a year as against a soap con- 
sumption ten years ago of 22.5 pounds per capita, accord- 
ing to a survey just made by statisticians of the Procter 
and Gamble Company, the country’s largest producer 
of soap and soap products. The per capita consumption 
in most European countries averages four pounds. 

The nation’s soap bill for personal and household uses 
figured at average retail prices would be $270,000,000 
per year, which is about three cents per day per family. 

Commercial uses, including laundries, hotels, build- 
ings, textile mills, institutions, steamship lines, railroads, 
and many other industries, account for another $30,000,- 
000. This makes a total of $300,000,000 per year spent 
to keep the nation clean and the wheels of industry 
moving. 





Louisiana Organize State Association 

At a meeting held in Alexandria, La., Sept. 9, the 
Louisiana Retail Credit Association was organized. 

This is a development of the Associated Retail Credit 
Bureaus of Louisiana, which has been in existence for 
several years. 

The new organization will take over the Bureau Man- 
agers Association and also admit Credit Managers as 
members, making a larger and more efficient unit, cover- 
ing all angles of Credit Granting as well as Reporting. 

The Officers are: President, Sam W. Davis, Credit 
Manager, The Palace, Monroe; First Vice President, 
W. G. Finnan, Credit Manager, L. Fiebleman Co., New 
Orleans; Second Vice President, Louis Levy, Credit 
Manager, Weiss & Goldring, Alexandria; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. B. Ryland, Manager, Credit Men’s Ass’n, 
Monroe; Directors, S. J. Forester, Shreveport ; Samp- 
son Snyder, Bastrop; Miss M. O. Brooks, Baton Rouge; 
L. V. Harris, Lake Charles; H. C. Newsome, Bunkie. 
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Do You Know What Class of 
People Cause Losses? 


NE of the outstanding Credit Executives of a ! CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF BY THE 


: : OMPANY YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1929 
Southern Department Store was anxious to know CLASSIFICATION 


just what class and the employment of persons BANKERS. 
A. Cashier 
whose accounts he charged to Profit and Loss. He sub- Savings Dept. Manager. : 
: ‘ ‘ " ‘ ‘ BEAUTY PARLOR iE 
mitted the analysis to the National Retail Credit Associa- CUR AND HOUSE PROPRIETORS. 
’ ‘ ae ; ITY AND COUNTY EMPLOYEES 
tion and we have his permission to publish for the bene- Constable... nceneen 
° . ‘ - Health Officer. 
fit of other members. It is very interesting. C. Policeman 
: - ’ SALESMEN. 
We quote from his letter : A. Clothing Co... 


No. 
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Dear Mr. Woodlock: 


I am sending you herewith some fig- 
ures I had prepared classifying the ac- 
counts we charged to Profit and Loss 
last year, giving the number and per- 
centage in each classification. 


Most of us from our experience have 
formed ideas as to the classes of people 
who as a class are good or bad risks, 
and no doubt figures have been pre- 
pared by other stores showing on what 
classes of people their money was ac- 
tually lost, but I have not seen such 
figures. 


The figures contain several surprises 
to me. I would never have guessed for 
instance that the biggest percentage 
of our charge off was on the accounts 
of Office Workers both in number of 
accounts and amount; nor would I 
have guessed that merchants would run 
second. 


I was also surprised to know that 
we had thirty-seven Slip Throughs 
during the year. They are purchases 
made by persons who have no account 
with us that are ok’d through error. 
They were all small, the aggregate 
being only 2% of the charge off. We 
have them consolidated with Disputed 
Accounts on the statement, but there 
was only one disputed account. 


The statement would be more in- 
formative if it showed the total num- 
ber of accounts of each classification 
that are on our books. In other words, 
the number of Office Workers whose 
accounts were charged off might be 
a much small percentage of the total 
number of Office Workers on our 
books than the percentage of some 
other classification where the num- 
ber and amount charged off are con- 
siderably smaller, and I may at a later 
date get this additional information. 








Grocery Co 
Motor ad Co 





B> Saleslady......... 
C. Counsellor... 
LETTER SHOP PROPRIETOR 
LUMBER COMPANY EMPLOYE! 
é. Buyer... ‘ 
~pinspector.. 


Belt Maker... 
Blacksmith... 
Bricklayer... 
Electrician 


Fish Market... ‘ 
Grain and Feed_.......... 
Grocery 
Retail Grocer______...... 
Wholesale Grocer.............. 
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Oil Company. 
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Street Car Operator.__.. 
Telegraph Operator... 
NO BUSINESS._. . 

A. MARRIED WOM 


c. Single Women.. 
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Collector 
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Car Manufacturer 

Furniture Co 

Iron Co 

Lawyer. 

Meat Packing Co 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Retail Credit Does Effect 
Distribution 


(Continued from page 16) 

lasting success. If we are to eliminate the undesir- 
able; if we are to build a Community Credit Policy, 
and a National Credit Conscience, we must forget 
competition as far as our Credit Departments are con- 
cerned and give into our central clearing house every 
bit of information we have, regarding our charge cus- 
tomers. We must standardize Terms, and we must 
develop uniform policies. 

These Bureaus are linked together by the National 
Retail Credit Association. They have over sixty mil- 
lion Credit records in their files, and through a stand- 
ardized system of interchange, each can secure infor- 
mation from the files of the others. 

Merchants have realized there is a vanishing point 
to profits in Accounts Receivable, and the trend is for 
positive terms and prompt collection methods. Much 
good work has and is being done by the National Re- 
tail Credit Association in educating the public in their 
obligations to their creditors, by an all year publicity 
campaign in newspapers and magazines and on bill- 
boards. The necessity of prompt payments in order to 
keep their Credit good has been constantly kept before 
the people, and in cities where such campaigns have been 
run, Collection percentages have increased from 5% to 
30%. 

You know that Merchandise on the shelf makes no 
profit, and in Credit you have the most potent force 
for moving that merchandise. 

You know that the three great factors in successful 
Retailing are: 

Buying 

Selling 

Service 
And in your Credit Department you have a combina- 
tion of Selling and Service which is in no other Depart- 
ment. 

To sum up, the Trend in Retail Credit as a factor 
in Retail Distribution is ever upward, and as long as 
it is safeguarded by intelligent granting and prompt 
collections, it will be a sales promoter and profit pro- 
ducer. 


You recall only a few years ago we were greatly 
alarmed over the increase in Installment Selling and 


its application to perishable merchandise. It looked 
like a wild orgy of reckless Credit extension, but it 
was stabilized by sane thinking Retailers, and the stand 
taken by the National Retail Credit Association, in 
Convention at Los Angeles in 1926, when they said 
Installment Credit was a safe business so long as 
1. The proper investigation was made as to the 
customer’s ability and willingness to pay. 
2. The customer was not oversold. 
3. A sufficient down payment was demanded to 
give a reasonable equity in the merchandise. 
The extended payments did not run beyond the 
life of the merchandise. 





Individual initiative finds no ex- 

' pression in the man isolated from 

his fellows. It comes only when 

he is in contact with others and in 

response to some desire or hope or 
need of the people around him. 











5. A carrying charge to cover an interest on the 

deferred payments was added. 

Some there are who point to the great chain store 
organizations who sell for Cash only, as an indication 
that Credit is not necessary to obtain volume. But 
these are not following the trend of the times. I am 
of the opinion that at a not far distant date, keen com- 
petition will cause these stores to seek increased sales 
volume, and the demand of the public for credit service 
will cause a change of policy. Some of these chains 
are now encouraging Installment Credit, and the next 
step will be open accounts. 

Again I repeat that Credit is a greater aid to Retail 
distribution and sales volume than any other service 
in your store, and the Merchants who will profit most 
by its use are those who will look upon their Credit 
Department as a selling one and not a non producer. 
Merchants are too prone to magnify the losses in the 
Credit Department. Yet there is not a department of 
the store which does not take “mark downs” far in 
excess of any loss in Accounts Receivable made in any 
well organized Credit office, and they are looked upon 
as a matter of routine. 

It may sound strange for a professional Credit Man 
to say he is firm in the belief that the great majority 
of the American people are very small. The losses 
that count are from buying excess of ability to pay 
and domestic trouble, divorce, etc., and overbuying can 
be reduced to a minimum, or eliminated entirely, by 
the adoption of a Community Credit Policy and inter- 
change of Credit information. 

With an increased understanding of Credit and 
methods for its safeguard, it takes its place as the most 
important feature in Retailing today. 

It is the last and most important link in the distribu- 
tion problem, as it creates consumption. The distribu- 
tion of our mills and factories stops at the Retailer and 
then consumption begins. If we can by safe and sane 
Credit extension increase Consumption, we have not 
alone made our individual businesses more important 
but neutralized the nation’s business all the way back 
to the producer. 

If this ideal Credit situation is to exist the Retailer 
must develop standardized practices based upon the 
experiences of the past and the best way to do this is 
to become active supporters of that great Merchant 
owned and controlled non-profit educational organiza- 
tion which during the past fifteen years has brought 
order out of Chaos in Retail credit extension—the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 
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Sherlock Holmes Has Nothing on 
“Bill” Gray of Cleveland 


Pay Checks and Glass Partitions 


LOST payroll check and glass partitions were 
A the combination that beat a couple of young lady 

“boosters” the Cleveland Retail Merchants Board 
had been after for many moons. 

This couple had been held for questioning a number 
of times, but always beat the rap through lack of proof. 
It was one of those exasperating cases where you simply 
knew she took ’em—but prove it! 

Then one day, Mary Grabit (not her real name, of 
course), one of the pair, lost a pay check while on a 
shopping (?) tour. Someone suggested she ask the 
Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company to bulletin the 
downtown stores for said check. If Mary had known 
that the Retail Merchants Board had its offices with the 
Credit Association and that Bill Gray was secretary of 
both, she might have hesitated, because she had no love 
for the Merchant Board and its Protective Division. 
But she phoned. 

Assistant Secretary Hutchison, now secretary of the 
Akron Merchants Association, took the call. The name 
had a familiar ring but he couldn’t quite connect it. So 
he asked Mary her phone number and promised to call 
back if he located the check. Then he started a search of 
files. Came the dawn! In the Protective file was Mary’s 
story. 


So Hutch called back and suggested to Mary that she 
drop in and see him and maybe he could devise a way 
of locating the missing check. Had she been alone on 
thus fateful shopping tour? No, her friend Elsie Pickup 
had been with her. And the records showed Elsie to be 
the other half of the boosting team. So Hutch thought 
it might be wise for both to come to his office so one 
could recall whatever details the other might forget. 
Yes, he’d be in at 3 o’clock. That would be fine. 

It was surprising how many ladies had business with 
Secretary Gray about 3 o’clock. They’d walk in, one or 
two at a time, sit down across from Gray, chat a bit, 
carelessly glance through the glass partition into Hutch’s 
office, and be on their way. 

In a brief half-hour those two girls were carefully 
inspected by female operatives from every department 
store, ladies shop, or what is there in downtown Cleve- 
land. And by 3:30 there was a reception committee at 
the front door of every one of these establishments. 

Just fifteen minutes after the sweet young things left 
Hutch’s office, a call came from a department store right 
across the street that Mary and Elsie had been caught in 
the midst of their sister act and were then in the super- 


‘intendent’s office surrounded by spoils and prosecuting 


witnesses. 
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ABUN DANCE is not alone a measure 


of attainment. It is not enough to make 
things in profusion. A proficiency that begets 
improvidence and extravagance is less whole- 
some than slow-plodding thrift. 


If we are to continue to advance and to 
raise to higher levels our standard of living, 
wisdom in the use of the things we have 
learned to produce is essential. The skill we 
have developed in meeting our needs and 
supplying the luxuries we now enjoy must be 
turned to the development of a more whole- 
some existence, to making better the world we 
live in. 

In this light it is inconceivable that we can 
produce more of the things that make for this 
result than we need or that our standard of 
living can reach a static level. So long as 
there is a possibility of further improvement, 
the task of business is not done.— Wm. Butter- 
worth, in Nation’s Business. 
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Credit Situation 


As Regards 
Retail Accounts 


Address delivered before the Texas Retail Dry Goods Association afternoon of May 7, 1929, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


By E. P. SIMMONS 


Vice-President Sanger Bros., Inc., Dallas, Texas 


(Continued from September Issue) 

“The danger in installment selling is that of permitting 
the buying public to hypothecate their earning capacity too 
far ahead without making proper provision for emergencies 
and with the efficient credit bureaus now in operation 
there is no excuse for permitting an individual to overload, 
especially when making purchases on deferred payments. 

“In the above I have endeavored to give you some of my 


ideas of present conditions, and I hope it may prove of some 
service.” 


Reply from Mr. D. F. Kelly, President, The Fair, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


“Answering your wire. There is no reason why credit 
should not be granted to those asking for it after thorough 
investigation has been made as to their ability to pay their 
bills. This applies to both straight charge and deferred pay- 
ment accounts. We are inclined to favor the latter, for the 
reason that it has been our experience that where a customer 
has two accounts, that is, what we call a regular charge and 
a deferred payment account, almost invariably they pay up 
the deferred payment account before completing payments 
on the regular account. 


“Granting of credit is simply a matter of judgment on the 
part of the credit manager. Our losses due to so-called 
bad accounts is so small as to be a negligible quantity in 
this business. We have always contended that credit busi- 
ness is one wherein character plays an important part. 

“Our losses are kept down to a considerable extent by 
reason of the willingness of Chicago merchants to promptly 
exchange information concerning applicants for credit. 
When it becomes known that an applicant for an account 
has been living beyond his or her means no further credit 
is given them. 

“The matter of collections is one of management. We 
follow our collections promptly. When we find that any 
one is in the habit of taking more time than they should 
in the matter of making payments we close the account. We 
believe it a mistake to encourage customers to be extrava- 
gant, or to allow them to contract bills with little or no pros- 
pects of their being paid. 


“Speaking entirely for our own store, our credit and col- 
lection departments are in better shape today than they ever 
have been. The public has been educated to buy merchandise 
on credit, and the average man and woman is becoming 
scrupulously careful of their credit. The average man would 
hesitate long before failing to pay his note at a bank. We 
believe the same thought applies in the payment of most 
merchandise accounts.” 


Reply from Mr. Bernard F. Gimbel, President, Gimbel Bros., 
Inc., New York City, N. Y. 


“Without credit the great progress and prosperity this 
country has enjoyed could not have been accomplished. I 
am a thorough believer in installment sales, especially in 
articles of necessity of course under the property control. 
There is a marked tendency on the part of credit men to take 
the attitude that, provided the customers can get by him, they 
can make purchase. I believe proper care must be shown 
in granting credit and courtesy must be 
shown the customer who is usually a 
woman not familiar with credit customs. 

During the last few years credit men have 
made progress although they still have a 
great deal to accomplish with modern 
methods, especially regarding collections, 
credit bureaus and liberal exchange of 
credit information have been most helpful.” 


Reply from Mr. Samuel W. Reyburn, President Lord & 

Taylor, New York City, N. Y. 

“Tam enclosing copy of extemporaneous address I made 
to the National Council Traveling Salesmen’s Association, 
when they had a convention here in 1925. The man who 
preceded me on the program denounced credit generally and 
particularly installment credit and retail charge accounts. 
And so, instead of delivering the talk I meant to, I proceeded 
to answer him. The last paragraph on page 3 and all of page 
4 may give you some points.” 


Reply from Mr. James Simpson, President, Marshall Field 

& Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

“One of the chief obstacles to better and safer retail 
credit granting and better and more prompt retail collec- 
tions is the increasing hazard constantly urged upon the 
public to obligate future income for purchases for present 
use. I believe that the retail merchant should be very care- 
ful not to over stimulate the desire of customers to take 
such risks. I believe that Retail Credit granting and col- 
lection of retail accounts have kept pace with general 
progress of industry and commerce during the last ten 
years; however, greater effort is required to maintain stand- 
ards.” 


Reply from Hahn Department Stores Inc., New York City. 

“Outstanding obstacle to better credits and collections is 
lack of cooperation and trust between stores in local com- 
munities. This is based on unjustified fear that if proper 
standards and practices are followed you drive trade to your 
competitor. In communities where co-operation is marked 
retail credit granting has kept pace with other developments 
in retail field. This is illustrated by remarkable growth 
of store owned credit bureaus throughout country. Other 
communities less progressive still suffering from fear and 
distrust resulting in lack of co-operative effort.” 


Reply from Mr. John G. Bullock, President, Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Association of Los Angeles, and President 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 

“Most outstanding obstacle to better and safer retail 
credit granting is found in competition in credit on part of 
merchants or lack of 2 community credit policy. Merchants 
should not compete in time as regards unsecured accounts 
or in lowering down payment and simultaneously extending 
time in the installment business. These terms should be 
standardized and controlled through a community under- 
standing or policy. Having in mind above no account should 
be opened without first obtaining a complete dependable 
credit report. An account properly opened is half collected. 
It is about time this competition credit should cease and 
cooperation set in. Follow these principles and you are as- 
sured more prompt payments and a greater per cent of re- 
covery on outstanding accounts. In altogether too many 
localities profession of credit granting and collecting has 
not kept pace with general progress during past ten years 
in certain localities. Letter follows.” 

“Supplementing the telegram directed to you today re- 


garding obstacles now in the way of better and safer retail 
credit granting. 


“As outlined in the telegram, it is my opinion that com- 
petition in credit is an outstanding obstacle 
to be surmounted by the retail merchants. 
By competition in credit is meant the 
tendency on the part of first one merchant 
and then another to obtain accounts 
through extending time or entertaining 
the hope to hold customers through 


showing undue leniency in collection 
methods.” 
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Don’t Laugh—Our Collection 
Turnover is 90 Percent 


By C. P. 


Credit Mgr. Frank T. 


Mr. C. P. Younts, former field secretary of the National 
Retail Credit Association, and now credit manager of 
the Frank T. Budge Co., Miami, Fla., has made a won- 
derful collection record and his sales volume has con- 
stantly increased. 


HAVE just read with much interest the article of 

I Mr. Simmons of Dallas in the current issue of the 

Crepit Wor tp and note with surprise the figures 
given for collection per cent in the United States. 

This recalls to my mind a statement published in the 
Philadelphia Retail Ledger in 1924 by Homer J. Buck- 
ley, in which he stated that “only about 3% of the re- 
tailers of America are making any money.” Asked to 
explain, he said, “No retail business should be consid- 
ered to be making a profit unless it earns more than 6% 
on invested capital.” 

There is more than one way of looking at profits on 
sales—the “clerk” sees the profit on the sale he makes, 
the “storekeeper” on profit for sales each month, and the 
“business man” profit on his investment. 

The trouble, as I see it, is that the average merchant 
does not know the difference between “credit” and 
“terms.” 

“Credit” is a term applying to the customer, while 
“terms” applies to the merchant’s method of sale. 

Credit is CHARACTER as expressed in the custom- 
er’s willingness to pay (his ability and his actual pay- 
ing can only be determined by use of the Credit Bureau). 

Terms is the merchant’s method of selling his mer- 
chandise—as cash, thirty days, or payment plan. 

In opening an account, the customer should be given 
the store’s terms and this followed by a letter confirming 
same. When the due date comes, if the customer has 
neither paid nor called to give a reason for his inability 
to pay, then notice should be sent within three days, and 
at the end of ten-day period, if no attention is paid to 
notice, the account should be closed and the customer 
notified of same. 

The average customer appreciates his ability to deal 
with a merchant who is boss of his own business. 

In my travels about the United States, I found few 
merchants who actually knew what it cost to carry an 
account. 

Suppose a bank loaned money on the same plan as 
merchandise is sold—that is, you go to a bank and ask 
for a $1,000 loan. The banker investigates and if he finds 
you O. K., he says, “All right, our rate of interest is 6%. 
You want the money for thirty days. I'll make the charge 
and at end of thirty days you'll owe us $1,005.” 

But suppose you wait sixty days to go in and pay the 
banker the $1,005—he has made his $5.00 interest, but 


Younts 


Budge Co., Miami, Fla. 


instead of getting 6%, he has made only 3% and lost 
9% ; if you wait ninety days and pay the $1,005, he still 
has made his $5.00, which is only 2% profit, and he has 
lost 13% ; and so on down each month that the charge 
is carried. 

Let’s take a merchandising case. You invest $100 in 
merchandise and mark it up 40%, a selling price of $140. 
Your cost of operation is 25.9%, giving you a net profit 
on the sale of $3.74. This amount is 45% profit on your 
original investment of $100 for thirty days. 

If there is a stock turnover of four times a year, this 
will give you, on a thirty-day basis, 15% on your invest- 
ment, if paid at end of thirty-day period. If the account 
is carried sixty days, the profit is 714%, and if carried 
ninety days, there is a profit of only 5%, and a loss of 
40% on your investment. 

Who is to blame for this condition? First, the mer- 
chant who has not learned that credit granting is a real 
profession and must have someone at the head of the 
department who knows the business of credit granting, 
must realize how loss comes ; second, the credit manager, 
who does not know his job and does not take time to 


' explain to his delinquent customers why an account can- 


not be carried. 

It is true that “Community cooperation,” of which Mr. 
Simmons speaks, is a vital issue, but a merchant with 
backbone can so educate his customers that they will 
appreciate his terms and meet them anywhere. 

This has been proven very conclusively in our own 
city. There is not another city in the world that has 
more of a transient population than Miami. We had a 
boom, a panic, and a hurricane. In five years our firm 
has done a charge business of more than six million 
dollars; our charge business is 80% of total business ; 
our charge off has not exceeded more than % of 1% 
per year; charge sales show an increase of from 50 to 
80% over same months of last year ; we have had almost 
double the number of applications for credit and accepted 
90% of them, and at no time in the past eight months 
has our collection per cent been lower than 90, and we 
have gone as high as 97. 

It is true that some of our customers have left us 
because we forced them to meet our terms, but for every 
one lost in this way we have gained ten friends. 

A higher per cent of collection enables a firm to make 
more money on its investment, and with a larger volume 
of business there will naturally come a lower price for 
merchandise. 

My contention is that the closer collections are, the 
lower you can sell your merchandise. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Of Tue Crepit Wortp, published monthly at Mount Morris, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1929. 
State of Missouri } ‘ 
County of St. Louis. 


Before me, a@notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared David J. Woodlock, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of Tue Crepit 
Wortp and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Retail Credit Ass’n, St. Louis, Mo. 

Editor, David J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 

Managing Editor, David J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business Manager, David J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and_ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

National Retail Credit Ass’n, St. Louis, Mo. 


3.. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state). 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


DAVID J. WOODLOCK, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sept. 1929. 


[seat] Elizabeth S. Tunica 
(My commission expires May 1, 932.) 


System 

He who every morning plans the transactions of the 
day, and follows out that plan, carries a thread that 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy 
life. The orderly arrangement of his time is like a ray 
of light which darts itself through all his occupations. 
But where no plan is laid, where the disposal of time 
is surrendered merely to the chance of incidents, all 
things lie huddled together in one chaos, which admits 
of neither distribution or review.—Victor Hugo. 





Collection Stickers Increase Payments 

That the new series of collection stickers issued by 
the National Retail Credit Association are effective, is 
evident from the number of orders and reorders from 
outstanding stores of the country. 

The polite wording of these “gentle reminders” of | 
past due accounts appeals to Credit Managers, who had 
frowned upon the use of stickers and they have real- 
ized a considerable saving, because the sticker saves the 
writing of hundreds of letters. 

The National Retail Credit Association is able to fur- 
nish at a very small cost, because of having them printed 
in million quantities—See advertisement on inside of 
back cover. 





Individual initiative finds no expression in the man 
isolated from his fellows. 











Collections 


Service Bureaus. 


Why Experiment? 


And take chances with unknown agencies, when you 
have the best service in your own organization. 


It Is So Easy 


or the one nearest you. 
will handle it personally. 
they will forward. 








Can be handled most effectively when placed in the 
hands of the efficient collection departments of our 


Simply send the account to the Bureau in your city, 
If the claim is local, they 
If at some distant point, 


OUR COLLECTION SERVICE IS GROWING 
BETTER AND BETTER EACH DAY. 


Collection Division of the Service Dept. 


National Retail Credit Association, 
Executive Offices, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Machine A 
se 
N THIS day of speed, even check workers are figur- 
if ing in terms of mass production and quick turnover. 
That’s how Dave had it worked out. So he used a 
Buick sedan to do his paper-hanging, skipping from one 
shopping district to another, all over Cleveland. His 
plan was too perfect. The car proved his undoing. And 
this is the way of it: 

About 4 o’clock, Fred, a tire dealer, phoned the Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men’s Company, of which he is an 
outstanding member, that he had just refused a slightly 
odorous check. The customer had driven to his place, 
selected tires and accessories, and tendered this check— 
on which some $17 would be coming in change. Dave, 
in whose name the check was made out, said that he 
was a registered nurse and that this check had been 
given him in payment of services. 

Fred asked Dave if he owned the sedan. Sure! Well, 
then, how about some insurance receipts or a bill of sale 
or registration card or something as identification? 
Sorry, but all such had been left at home in the other 
suit. 

The answer sounded sort of soft around the edges. 
So Fred sneaked a squint at the license tag, excused 
himself, and phoned the Auto Club on a concealed ex- 
tension phone. And learned that said license number 
was listed for the Steer-It-Yourself Co. Smilingly, Fred 





Your Collections 


codes 


ML Ae.) 


sent Dave on his way, check and all. Next he called 
Steer-It-Yourself and learned that the name on the check 
was the same as the name of the chap who had that car 
out. Then he reported to the Bureau. 

The matter was turned over like a hot cake to the 
Protective Division of the Retail Merchants Board. A 
call to Fred proved that he had a lovely memory for 
checks. This one had been a beautifully typewritten 
and protectographed instrument, made out to David 
B , and signed in the name of S. Warrington Many- 
money, president of the Hootnanny Sprinkler Company. 
A hasty visit to the Credit Bureau files showed that 
Mr. Manymoney was indeed a real person and had been 
with Hootnanny but was now with Hoozis Fire Douse, 
Inc. 

Another phone call. This time to the Hoozis office 
where the secretary of the company gave interesting 
data. Mr. Manymoney had left Hootnanny three years 
ago. He had been general manager there, not president. 
And during the past three weeks he had been gravely ill. 

It was a clear case. But without a scrap of evidence 
to make a pinch. Risky business. Somehow, out of the 
maze of telephoning, the detective bureau got wind of 
what was going on and when Dave rolled his chariot 
into its stall, a reception committee was there to greet 
him. And back at headquarters, glory be, it was found 
that Dave was a paroled forger who already had done 
2%4 years of a 20 year stretch at Columbus on a matter 
of some 17 checks tossed about in Canton, Ohio. 





Chicago 
Collections 





Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable ° 


Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 


206 E. Grand River Avenue 


Patient: 


Doctor: 











“One pane o’ glass left over—now where's 
the blinkin’ hcle we didn’t fill in?” 


“I say, doctor, don’t you 
think it would be a good idea if I were 
to pack up and go to some place where 
the climate is warmer?” 

“Good heavens! 
just what I’ve been trying to prevent?” 


Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 





Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


7 Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago 
35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 
Credit Reports Collections 


———— Se 


—Tit-Bits 
oS 


Isn’t that 
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Text Books For Our Credit Study Classes 


These two books should be read by every credit dem 
manager and employee of the credit office. yw 


Modern Retail Credit Practices Explained ing 


exte 


HOW TO OPEN ACCOUNTS ther 
HOW TO INCREASE CREDIT PURCHASES and 
HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS chec 
HOW TO HANDLE INSTALLMENT BUSINESS ther 
HOW TO USE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS - 
LEGAL PROCEDURE 

PLANS TO ATTRACT NEW BUSINESS 


Retail Credit Procedure 
by Norris A. Brisco, 


in collaboration with 


The Associated Retail Credit Men 
of New York City 


“Yt, 


REDIT 


)CEDURE Based on the actual experiences of these successful credit men, 
elu 4 


this book solves the problems which confront retailers from the 
RISCO moment the prospective customer says, “I would like to open a 
ALS ? 


charge account.” 


This book was selected by our Educational Committee as the 
official class study text. 





Retail Credit 


Practice ) ren 
By Bartlett & Reed CREDIT 


PRACTICE 


— 


A practical, authoritative manual for 
retail store credit executives and stu- We 
dents of credit practices. REED 


BARTLETT 





The price of each book to members 
of the N. R. C. A. is $4.00 per copy 


Order From 


National Retail 
; Credit Association 


PRE TICK ' 4] Executive Offices 


Saint Louis, Mo. | aN 
senrens 
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Startling Facts Regarding 
Retail Distribution 


(Continued from page 10) 
demonstration or any other purpose, without permis- 
sion from the finance company. 

A great many finance companies do that car check- 
ing themselves, and probably they always will, to some 
extent, where it is a local proposition, but most of 
them do business in other cities besides their local city, 
and they can better afford to pay the Credit Bureau to 
check those cars up than to send their own man out 
there. That is the Car Checking Service. 

The third one is Retail Credit—that wholesale busi- 
ness is two kinds of business, there is the checking of 
the credit, getting credit information about the dealer 
before the finance company does business with them; 
then there is the car checking, two kinds of service 
there; the retail credit is getting the credit informa- 
tion about the customer, the buyer of the car, who 
wants to buy it on the installment plan. 


The fourth kind, credit rejection, would not be done 
everywhere, but in many places it is being done. When 
a dealer sells a car on the installment plan, that is, 
when he gets the customer to sign on the dotted line, 
he then has a piece of paper that he immediately wants 
to sell to the finance company, so as to get his money 
out of it. He takes it to the finance company and 
sometimes when the finance company looks up the pur- 


chaser’s credit it says, “We do not want that business.” . 


What does the dealer do? He immediately hunts up 
another finance company and tries to sell it to them, 
and he usually peddles it around until he sells it to 
somebody. Credit Rejection Service is a service where 
all the finance companies in a community agree to tele- 
phone in to the Bureau the minute they have rejected 
an application, giving, of course, the name of the pros- 
pective purchaser and his address, and the Central Bu- 
reau immediately relays that information to all the 
other finance companies on their list, so that all of 
them are at once made aware of the fact that one of 
their number has rejected that application. They are 
not in any way pledged not to take the contract, they 
are simply put on notice that somebody thought that 
it was a bad risk, and that is a very valuable service 
to finance companies where it is performed. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the finance 
company needs credit service more than any other kind 
of business, because almost all of its business is on a 
credit basis. There is another reason why they need 
it: The finance company’s margin of profit is small ; 
probably some of you do not think that is so, because 
a great many people think the finance company is some 
kind of a loan shark and makes a lot of money. There 
are very, very few finance companies whose annual 
profit is as large as two per cent of their volume; that 
two per cent is a figure to shoot at rather than to reach 
in finance company business, which means that if losses 


amounted to two per cent, they would all be in the red, 
go into bankruptcy. They have to keep the losses 
down to a very small figure, and they have to be very 
careful about the credit risks. There have been very 
large, successful finance companies that, in particular 
years, have made a net loss, because they got careless. 

I have in mind one particular company which ex- 
panded very rapidly, opened up a large number of new 
offices and apparently put men at the head of those 
offices who were more anxious for business than they 
were careful about the credits. That company, which 
had been paying very nice profits every year, imme- 
diately had one year of less than no profit. They 
promptly rectified the matter and it has been all right 
since, but it shows what can happen. 

In 1926, I made a survey of installment selling for 
the American Bankers Association. The bankers had 
become alarmed over what they thought were the men- 
ace or risks of installment selling or installment buy- 
ing, they thought that the purchasers of this country 
were becoming reckless in mortgaging their future for 
things they could not afford to have, and there would 
be a catastrophe as a result. They wanted an investi- 
gation made, and they hired me to make it. I think 
the investigation helped to allay their anxiety to a 
great extent. 

My reason for mentioning that is, that, in making 
that investigation, I became impressed with the im- 
portance of having in every community one good credit 
reporting agency, and only one. It seemed to me that, 
unquestionably, the finance companies needed to have 
such an agency, and it seemed to me equally clear that 
all the other retail businesses needed to know what 
the finance companies were doing; they needed to 
know, in respect to every customer to whom they were 
going to extend credit, whether he was buying things 
on the installment plan, and how much. Of course, 
the finance company is not the only source of that kind 
of information, but it is a very important one, and it 
seemed to me quite clear that there ought to be some 
one, and only one, source of credit information, in 
each community, and I thought it was quite hopeless. 
It seemed to me that was such a difficult proposition 
that it was just an ideal, but I have changed my mind. 
I think it can be done, I think your Association is very 
well on the way to do it, and all I have to say to you, 
finally, is, Go to it! (Applause. ) 





Not So ‘‘Handy”’ 


“Rastus, how is it you have given up going to 
church?” asked Pastor Brown. 


“Well, sah,” replied Rastus, “it’s dis way. I like to 
take an active part an’ I used to pass de collection basket, 
but dey’s give de job to Brotha Green, who jest returned 
from Ovah Thai-ah.” 

“In recognition of his heroic service, I suppose?” 

“No, sah, I reckon he got dat job in reco’nition of his 
having lost one o’ his hands.”—Safety and Service. 
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Washington Bulletin 


National Retail Credit Association 


R. Preston Shealey, Washington Representative, N. R. C. A. 
October 1, 1929 


ForEworD 
S THE Crepit Wor tp goes to press the Supreme 
A Court of the United States will resume sittings 
for the October Term, 1929, and it is expected 
that it will hand down decisions in some or all of the 
fourteen cases remaining undecided from the list of 
cases argued prior to adjournment in June. Two of 
these cases have some interest for credit managers and 
department store executives, one of which involves the 
constitutionality of the California gasoline sales tax and 
the other involves.an order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission relative to the use of a trade name. Should the 
Court decide that the California statute is invalid, it 
might be that the decision would be applicable to many 
similar statutes in other States and give rise to claims 
for rebates on gasoline taxes already paid. The decision 
in the trade name case may also have its application to 
many retail units. The Federal Trade Commission 
issued an order, following the filing of a complaint, pro- 
hibiting a Washington retail unit from using the words 
“Shade Shop” either standing alone or in. conjunction 
with other words as an identification of its business, 


inasmuch as another firm had been using the name “The 
Shade Shop” to designate its business of manufactur- 
ing and selling shades for the period of twenty-five years. 
It is from this order that the present case reached the 
Supreme Court. The lower court held the name “Shade 
Shop,” as used by the first individual, to be a generic 
term and merely descriptive of the business, and hence 
its prior use was not such as to be entitled to legal pro- 
tection. At present there are some four hundred odd 
cases awaiting action by the Court when it convenes on 
October 7, and among these are a number of bankruptcy 
cases. It is the purpose to cover in this bulletin, from 
time to time, such bankruptcy decisions as may be of 
interest to retailers, as well as the more important of 
the other cases. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE RETAIL CREDIT SuRVEY (A) 


Summarizing of the first commodity group of the 
Credit Survey including Department Stores; Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Stores; Women, Children and Infants’ 
Wear Stores; Boots and Shoes Stores; Fur Stores and 
Drygoods Stores has been about completed in manu- 


Because of the Quality of Service rendered, and 
the endorsement of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Memphis: 

This Association Recognizes But One 
Credit Reporting and Collection Agency 
in Memphis, Tennessee 


THE MERCHANTS CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


4th Floor, Wescourt Building 
M. G. LIEBERMAN, Secretary and Manager 


T hrough error the advertisement of an agency not connected 
with us appeared in the September Credit World. 


National Retail Credit Association 


DAVID J. WOODLOCK, Manager-Treasurer 
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script form and sent to the Public Printer to be com- 
piled and issued. The Department of Commerce is 
planning to distribute the results of the Credit Survey 
in bulletin form with final results compiled in a pamph- 
let. Returns of the questionnaires have been sufficiently 
comprehensive to indicate that this is one of the most 
worthwhile studies ever undertaken by the national gov- 
ernment. As an illustration, the Department of Com- 
merce some weeks ago received a letter from the comp- 
troller of one of the largest merchandising concerns in 
the country questioning the percentages of losses as shown 
by the preliminary statement presented by Dr. Plummer 
to the National Convention. The reply of the Depart- 
ment indicated the soundness of the conclusions reached 
in this preliminary statement and with this as a guide 
it is safe to say that the comptroller in question is giving 
serious study to the credit losses of his concern to ascer- 
tain whether or not his particular credit department is 
functioning to the best advantage. From requests for 
copies of the preliminary summary of the retail credit 
survey, Department of Commerce officials say that no 
survey of the Department has created greater interest 
than this one. The first edition of 15,000 copies of the 
summary has been exhausted and another edition of 
20,000 has been printed. Approximately 20,000 ques- 
tionnaires have been fully answered and coming from 
every section of the country as they do, the results of 
the survey being summarized and tabulated will be thor- 
oughly national and comprehensive in character. 


(B) Bureau or CreEpDITS 


At a recent comierence with the newspaper corre-. 


spondents in Washington, Secretary Lamont was asked 
a question relating to the installment selling phase of the 
Survey, and the current issue of a prominent weekly 
magazine mentioned the Survey editorially. Facts such 
as these clearly indicate the value of the Survey and 
is strengthening in impressive fashion the resolution of 
the Nashville Convention seeking the establishment of 
a Credit Bureau within one of the government depart- 
ments. The establishment of such a bureau, as such, is 
not yet within the offing, but as a result of conferences 
between the Chairman of the Legislative Committee, the 
Washington Representative and various officials of the 
Department of Commerce and other governmental agen- 
cies, some progress has been made. 


“SMALL Claims Cour?” 

The Monthly Review of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, makes a report on the 
operations of a court located in Hartford, Conn., which 
deals with claims aggregating $100 or less. From the 
time it was started, July, 1927, to December 31, 1928, 
practically two-thirds of its cases arose from the sale of 
goods, while 1,099, or over one-fifth of the total number, 
related to work and labor. Thus it is plain that the 
court has been of chief aid to the stores and the wage 
earners. Of the number of cases in which recovery was 
granted, 856 were cases where the amount recovered was 
over $35, while in 1,705 cases the amount was $35 or 
less. These figures indicate that the type of cases being 


Sends typewritten messages 
over telephone wires 


The Telephone 
Typewriter 


is employed by Saks & Company to ex- 
change credit information between 
their two New York stores 


Saks & Company, whose two great stores serve New York's 
millions, are enthusiastic users of Teletype . . . the Tele- 
phone Typewriter. They say: 

“The records of all our accounts are kept at the 5th Avenue 
store. If a customer applies for credit at the 34th Street store, 
a telephone typewriter request as to the standing of the 
account is sent to the 5th Avenue store. 

“The secords are immediately looked up and the 34th Street 
store is notified. This saves the salesman a great deal of time 
as, after he has eent for the desired information, he goes 
about making whatever sales the customer desires. By the 
time he is finished the necessary information is waiting for 
him on the telephone typewriter.” 


Because Teletype transmits information in typewritten form, 
it is particularly well adapted to credit work. Figures and 
peculiar names and addresses are recorded so legibly that 
misunderstandings are impossible. As the sender sees what 
is being printed by the receiving machine, errors in trans- 
mission seldom occur. 

Every department store and credit bureau should investigate 
the time and money saving possibilities of Teletype .. . the 
Telephone Typewriter. Address the Teletype Corporation 
(formerly Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n) 1400 Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


TELETYPE| 


THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 
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handled by this court are largely those which the average 
lawyer cannot afford to handle. The costs connected 
with cases in this court have been reduced to a very low 
figure, and the procedure has been simplified as much 
as possible. 


FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The office of the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department, which handles the plans for all federal 
buildings, announces that of the total sum of $290,000,- 
000 previously authorized by Congress to take care of 
the governmental building program, $106,000,000 has 
been made available by various appropriations. Of this 
latter sum contracts have been awarded to the total of 
some $60,000,000, of which amount about one-half re- 
lates to construction work in Washington, D. C., and 
the other half covers projects in various States through- 
out the country. When possible to do so the government 
is endeavoring to aid the building industry as much as 
possible by providing for the undertaking of its work 
at times when the unemployment question is serious. 
This is not always possible, however, due to the fact 
that most depressions adjust themselves in the course 
of a few months and also because of the length of time 
that it takes to actually start the building of a govern- 
ment work. Congress has limited the expenditures for 
building under this program to $35,000,000 a year, of 
which $10,000,000 is allocated to Washington and $25,- 
000,000 to the various States. At present the govern- 
ment is a little behind in its program but the outlook is 
that by 1931 the limit set by Congress will be reached 
and it will then be necessary to curtail the activities 


somewhat or else secure approval from Congress to raise 
the limit somewhat. 


Recent Court Dects1ons—BANKRUPTCY 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
in reversing a decision of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland has ruled that the Trustee of a bank- 
rupt contractor was entitled to payments withheld by a 
municipality under a contract whereby the city was to 
withhold a certain percentage of the progress payments 
to the contractor until final completion of the work. 
This latter provision of the contract was held not to give 
subcontractors or materialmen a lien on the moneys with- 
held. The lower court had decided that the money 
should be awarded to the subcontractors. The Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina 
ruled that a valid lien under Section 67-d of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act is entitled to payment before priorities fixed 
by Section 64 thereof, but that under the laws of South 
Carolina a landlord has no lien for accrued rent before 
the property is seized under a distress warrant and held 
that a claim for wages in the case in question was en- 
titled to preference over the demand for rent due to the 
failure of the landlord to secure the warrant. 

The District Court for the Eastern District of Texas 


has handed down a decision which holds that an agree- 
ment entered into between a bankrupt and his Trustee, 


without authorization of the creditors, compromising 
suit by the Trustee for the recovery of specific property, 
in which the trustee agreed not to file any objectiong 
to the application for discharge of the bankrupt, did not 
estop the creditors from opposing the discharge, eve 
though they received dividends from the fund obtainec 
as the result of the agreement. The Court pointed ou 
that the trustee had not authority to act for the credito 
in opposing the discharge without their authorization. 


The District Court for the Eastern District of Keng 
tucky recently approved an order of referee whereb 
the holder of a homestead exemption was awardeé 
priority over the holder of a mechanic’s lien. The Court 
ruled that under the Kentucky statutes it is necessa 
to secure a waiver in writing of the homestead exemp 
tion before it is valid. In the case at issue the holdei 
of the mechanic’s lien failed to secure this waiver, and 
hence was not entitled to priority. 





ADVERTISING 


is an illuminating, constructive force, without whid 
modern business would not be a fact. No art, nor crafif 
or calling—no product of human ingenuity or the gif 
of nature; no service of man’s hand or brain is sufficie 

unto itself. Its story must be told. It must be broug 

out into the light where its usefulness or beauty may 
stand out and the minds of men and women be swayed) 
to see, to inspect, and to want possession of it. 





Happy and harmonious are the homes of those w 
live within their incomes and save money. 





Do You Know What Class of People 
Cause Losses? 


(Continued from page 21) 
CLASSIFICATION No. 


7. Oil Co 
> Plumbing Co 
Produce Co 
PAPER CARRIE R. 
SoabOrr SHOW PROPRIETOR 
POSTOFFICE EMPLOYEES 























Clerks 


B. Carrier. 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
A. Actor. 
B. Dentist 
C. Physician. 
D. Preacher. 
PUBLIC AUDIT 
RAILROAD EMPLOVEES 
RES hasipineiibcharees 
B. Depot Master. 
C. Eng 
D. Lineman._....... 
> oan. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CUSTODIAN J 
SLIP THROUGHS AND DISPUTED ACCOUNTS.. 
STOCK SAL 


ESMEN 
— OPERATOR 
B. Railroad 
C. Telephone Co 
be ed — G SALESMEN 
Dry Goods C 


° 
B. Gin Co 

C. Grocery Co 
D. Perfume Co 
E. Publishing Co 
F. Oil C 

G. Stove és 
AITE 
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